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Ussammunililiwasants aandauni lysnqua: 


Somdej Phrayanavarodom 
(Prayoon Santangkuro) 


Chairman, leading the Group of 


Phra Rajpipathanathorn (Thavorn Cittathavaro) 
Dhamma Pilgrimage to India and Nepal 
March 23, - April 2, BE. 2547 
Groups of Students and Teachers 
of “Nue - Noy” Kindergarten 
and Baan Buddhaprathom School 
(Siam Saam Tri School) 


have also joined this trip. 


Somdej Phra Yanavarodom(Prayoon Santangkuro) is the leader 
of the Phrarajphiphatnathorn (Thavara Cittathavaro) ; pilgrimage 
group to India. 


Lumbini garden, the birth place of the Prince Siddhartha 
Gotama, the Buddha Gotama. 


The good results of the cultivated wholesome actions and 
perfection by the purely intentional doer. 


It is the Great Chaitya at Buddhagaya. 


It is the place where the First Sermon at Dhammekkhasathupa 
where was preached. 


The Pilgrimage Group from Nu-Noi Kindergarden and 
Baan Buddhaphrathom School (Siam Saam Tri School), Thailand. 
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It is the place Parinibanna, (Parinivarvana) where the Buddha 
Gotama passed away at Salavanodayana. 


Salavanodayana 


Biography 
Of 


Somdej Phrayanavarodom 
(Prayoon Santangkuro) 


Abbot of Wat Thepsirinthravas 


Background: 


Ordination/ 
Higher 
Ordination: 


Former name was Mr. Prayoon Payungdham. 
Father’s name is Mr. Thoop Payungdham. 
Mother’s name is Mrs. 

Thongyip Payungdhamma. He was born on 
Friday, 

April 2 (lunar day), year of Dragon, 2459 B.E., 
or March 9, 2459 B.E. (For the present, it is 
year of snake, 2460 B.E.), at Ban Tha Rua, 
Tambol Prachantakam, Amphur Prachantakam, 
Prachinburi Province. He was the last son 
with 7 siblings, 3 died at early age and 4 
remains. At the present, only one left. 
Ancestors were at Bangkruey, Thonburi 
and moved to Prachantakam in the reign of the 
King Rama III. 

Resides at Wat Thepsirinthravas from 
2474 - 2551 B.E. He was ordained as novice on 
July 6, 2476 B.E. having Somdej Phra 
Bhuddhakosajarn (Charoen Yanvorathera) as 
Preceptor, Phra Udomsilakun (Indara-akkidta 
Thera) as_ the First Ordination - Teacher, 
Phrakru Vinai- dhornpetch (Pabhongkorn 
Thera) as the Second Ordination - Teacher. 
Momchaoying Gorniga Citpong, the 
daughter of Somdej Phracao Baromvongther 


Education: 


Dhamma 
Studies: 


Caofagromphrayanisranuwativong was the 
ordination supporter at Wat Thepsirinthravas. 
Was named as (Santangkuro) means “family line” 
or “heir of the peace one” (was named since the 
first year of novice ordination). He has resided at 
this temple until the present, never stays over the 
rainy retreat anywhere. In this ordination, M.C. 
Gorniga Citpong, the daughter of Somdej Phracao 
Baromvongther Caofagromphrayanisranuwativong 
was patroness. 

For General Education, he was the first student 
and the only one who passed the examination 
of Primary School, level 5 at Prachaban School 
in 2472 B.E. At That time, Primary School, 
level 5 was the highest level of education in 
that district. He started his school at age of 6 years 
in the Primary School, level | in 2468 B.E. His 
father was his teacher. 


Nak Dham Eak, the highest level of Dhamma 
Studies, Pali IX, the highest degree of Traditional 
Pali Studies 


Ecclesiastical Rank: 


2495 B.E. 
2500 B.E. 
2505.B.E. 
2515 B.E. 
2528 B.E. 
2546 B.E. 


Present: 


Phra Srivisudhiyan 

Phra Rajsumonmuni 

Phra Depgavee 

Phra Dhamdhachamuni 

Phra Yanavarodom 

Somdej Phrayanvarodom 

The Abbot of Wat Depsirindaravas 


FOREWORD 
(Second Edition) 


Mahamakut Buddhist University is honoured to be the 
host of the Fourth World Buddhist Summit, under patronage of 
His Holiness Somdet Phra Nyanasamvara, the Supreme 
Patriarch of Thailand and with an approval of the Thai Sangha 
Supreme Council. The Summit is held during 1-5 November 
B.E.2548 (2005) at H.R.H. Prince Chumphon Khet Udomsak 
Convention Hall, Bangkok, Thailand. It is expected that some 
3,700 Buddhist leaders, delegations and participants from 23 
countries will attend the meeting. 

As a part of his contributions to the Summit, H.S. 
Somdet Phra Nyanavarodom, the Vice President of Mahamakut 
Buddhist University Council, has kindly made available to all 
the participants two titles of his books “Plan of Life” and 
“Buddhism in Ten Minutes”, the former presented in English, 
and the latter in Thai, English and German. The two titles are 
worth reading by both Buddhist and non-Buddhists. Those who 
go through them will be well informed of Buddhism, on a 
holistic basis, within a short time, and of the Buddhistic ways 
of life as well as how to live in the world happily and peacefully 
as taught by the Lord Buddha. 

Grateful thanks are extended to H.S. Somdet Phra 
Nyanavarodom, the author of the two esteemed titles, and also 
to those who financially sponsor the publishing of the books. 
May the Punna (merits) arising from the wholesome action of 
giving the Dharma, hailed as the supermost of all givings, bring 
about a perfectly peaceful mind to the Most Venerable author 
and all sponsorships. 

May all sentient beings be happy and live in peace 
and symbiosis. 


Mahamakut Buddhist University 
September B.E. 2548(2005) 
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1. Religion 


Sasana (Religion) is the supreme product of man’s 
brains or thinking power. It characterises what is called man, 
there being no such product in the society of animals. As such 
the Sasana is man’s sole possession. Any human being without 
Sasana is automatically deprived of his or her unique charac- 
teristic. 

The term Sasana literally implies commands (i.e. 
what must be done) and teachings (i.e. what should be done), 
including administration and punishment. Generally speaking, 
the term brings to mind the commands and teachings that are 
supported by faith, that are the principles of morality and 
ethics. It also implies the results of following the system 
thereof. A Sasana is founded by a Sattha (i.e. founder) with 
disciples inheriting the Message and also a number of 
adherents large enough to form an established religion. 


Originating causes. There are a variety of such 
causes but, briefly speaking, three factors can be said to give 
an overall view thereof. They are fear, ignorance (of natural 
phenomena) and, most important, man’s own thinking or 
reasoning capacity. 

A panorama of natural phenomena such as thunder, 
lightning, flood and earth-quake arouse the feeling of fear, 
which stems from ignorance of their causes. The sight of a 
high mountain or a large shady tree generally produces an 
atmosphere of serenity, which in turn gives rise to a feeling 
of awe. People under the influence of such a depth of feeling 
just cannot help visualizing a divine, all-powerful being behind 


those manifestations and within such places. Such a being, 
no matter who or what it is, must be possessed of a power 
that could be both malign and benign, depending on whether 
it is angered or made pleased by human beings. Such an idea 
gives rise to the practice of offering or doing something to 
placate the wrath on the part of that mysterious being. To 
achieve this aim there must, as a matter of course, be a person 
who understands how to act as a middle man, knowing how 
to do, and what, when and where. His advice has become a 
command, to be readily obeyed. His words are regarded as 
a religion, and he is thereby promoted to the title of the 
founder or Sattha (which may be rendered ‘prophet’) 


Kinds of religion. "Although there are a variety of 
religions, yet they may be classified under two categories viz. 
those that teach the doctrine of an All-Creating and 
Ommipotent God and the others that do not present such an 
assumption. Christianity and Mohammedanism are examples 
of the former kind, whereas Buddhism belongs to the latter. 


Significance of religiony Following are various 
aspects of religions in connection with human life. 

(a) Some religions play a significant role in contributing 
to the traditions and cultures of communities or countries 
professing them. These include such tangible aspects as 
architecture, sculpture, literature and refined arts and such 
intangible ones as the spirit. of unity and harmony of the 
peoples professing the same faith, despite in some cases the 
difference in nationalities and races. Possibly the most obvious 
instances can be seen in the area of architecture, the most 
important of which in the ancient times such as the pyramids 
and the Vatican palace are inseparably connected with religion. 
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(b) Some religions there are that serve as power base 


for politics and administration. Wo f.%. Fmd wrt enwiaasas 


{c) The real, intrinsic value of religion is that it enhances 
the virtue of)self-observation, self-controlyand» self-denial, in 
the time and place when and where the aspirants are sure to 
be unseen and unsung. avawmd, oiela eb, nrvyaild aw 

(d) It serves as a guiding beacon for the people's life, — 
assuring them of the truth of justice and encouraging them 
to obey the system laid out therein. 

(e) Most important, it differentiates man from machine 
{or robot), which performs only in response to programs 
written into it, and from animals, which are driven only by 
basic impulses or instincts. There is a saying of the Buddha 
as follows : 

..Aharaniddabhayamethunanca samannametappasdbhi 
naranam dhammo hi tesam adhiko viseso dhammena hina 
pasubhi samana... 

(Hunger for) food, sleep, fear and sexual affairs are 
common to both man and animal. It is (the following of) 
religious injunctions that differentiates the former from the 
latter. Without this factor there would be no difference. 

To sum up, religion provides at least a spiritual anchor 
for man’s mind to depend on. 


Religion in connection with law and social 
order 

It is sometimes said that religion used to be necessary 
when the law and social norm were not yet adequately 
developed. Now that the above-mentioned disciplines are 
sufficiently developed, there is no need for religious teachings - 
any more. In response to this assumption, the following 
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explanation is presented. 

One of the advantages religion has over the temporal 
law and discipline is that its power over a person is deeper 
and more productive, gaining control of his mind as well as 
his body and words. It restrains a person from doing evil even 
when he knows he can do so unseen and unknown-and 
therefore with impunity. As far as the law of a country is 
concerned, a wrong-doer can be regarded as such only after 
he had been arrested and sentenced by a court of justice. In 
some cases where there is not enough evidence against him, 
he will be acquitted of the crime despite the fact that he had 
indeed committed it. Such is the limit of the temporal law, 
which cannot always be expected to mete out justice to 
everybody. This is why it has to be amended, tightened and 
enacted time and again in order to keep pace with the ever- 
changing situations. And as such, there is no point where it 
can be finalished,—with no more alteration on modification 
whatever. 


But in a religious discipline, a person is regarded as 
wrong or evil the moment he has done such an act, no matter 
whether or not he will be seen, known, arrested or given a 
sentence by the court of law. A person with faith in religion 
is therefore more effectively dissuaded from doing wrong or 
evil. The arms of religion, so to speak, are longer and stronger 
than those of the temporal law. 


2. Buddhism 


The term Buddhism implies the teachings of one who 
knows and has made other people know, who has himself 
awakened from the dream or the illusion of Defilements and 
has undertaken to awaken other people from such a dream 
or illusion. He also has himself attained to the Supreme Bliss 
and then managed to lead others to that attainment. 


Mainstays of Buddhism. Buddhism consists of 
3 main principles viz. The Buddha, The Dhamma and the 
Sangha, all being combined to form a unit or unity called the 
Triple Gem. 


(a) THE BUDDHA 


Biological Background 


The founder of Buddhism, who is generally known as 
the Buddha was born to King Suddhodana and Queen Maya 
of the Sakya region, with the city of Kapilavatthu as capital. 
His family name of Sadkya belonged to the line called Gotama 
(Go=sun, Utama=noble or excellent. Hence Gotama=excellent 
line of the Sun.) His family line had continued for a hundred 
generations and had thus amassed a sizable amount of riches. 
He was born on the fullmoon day of Vesakha month, 80 years 
before the Buddhist Era. His birth place is now what is known 
as Rumminde in Nepal. He was brought up amidst the 
comforts and entertainments his royal parents could provide 
for with their wealth. He was also experienced and skilful in 


all branches of knowledge and arts befitting a person of his 
status. The martial art of archery was one in which he was 
known to be unexcelled. Other branches of his knowledge 
included administration, agriculture, law and even medicine. 
He was extra-ordinarily quick at learning all branches of art 
and knowledge as if he had studied them before. As crown 
prince, he was obviously in a position to inherit the throne of 
his father King Suddhodana. At the age of sixteen, he was 
married to a princess named Yasodhara or Bimba of Koliya 
dynasty, who later bore him a son named Rahula. 


His life as a youth was blessed with whatever other 
people, young and old, should wish for. His handsomeness, 
strength, wisdom and skill in both the intellectual and martial 
knowledge, plus three grand residences, one for each season, 
created out of his parents’ wealth, testified to this fact. More- 
over, he was surrounded by young maidens and other relatives, 
all of whom were ready to satisfy all his wishes and whims. 
Certainly, he had been blessed with a life as perfect as could 
be arranged by his parents and relatives. 

But, even so pampered, he was not a spoilt child. Unlike 
most other worldlings, the life of entertainments and sensual 
pleasures could not distract him completely. The sight of the 
three so-called Divine Messengers he was said to have come 
across one day outside his palatial residences became the 
turning point of his life. He became disillusioned with the 
‘pleasures’ offered him throughout those years. Those sights 
had pained him to the extent that he decided to help free 
mankind from those seemingly unavoidable ‘fates’ connected 
with life. It was the sight of the fourth Messenger i. e. the 
monks or recluses that inspired him with the hope for Deli- 
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verance, pointing him the manner how it should and could 
be done. 


An Inspiration to Find Dhamma of Deliverance 


Such a momentous decision he reached at the age of 
twenty-nine, when, knowing that he could not realise his 
hope in the midst of those distracting ‘pleasures’, he departed, 
leaving behind all things and hopes by which he had been 
pampered for so long. His aim was to find what he called the 
Dhamma of Deliverance for the sake of mankind. He knew 
how the discovery would be of great benefit to the world 
trapped within the cocoon of sensual immersion. Put in 
modern terms, it was noticeable that he did so with the spirit 
of scientists today who, having discovered anything in their 
research attempts, undertake to have it recorded for the sake 
of the people and for further research and improvement. 
However, this spirit of the Buddha ante-dated that of scientists 
by thousands of years and it should be more appropriate, 
therefore, to say that the scientists of today follow the 
Buddha’s method rather than vice versa. This was a bold 
decision out of a determined will of a saintly man who had 
realised how, with all his enormous riches and temporal 
power, he was still unable,—being as helpless as they were, 
to lift himself out of the quagmire of the ills and sufferings 
connected with life. Such a decisive and radical step, he 
knew, would greatly pain all his beloved ones. It was his 
magnanimity supported by his courage gained by the inspira- 
tion from the fourth Divine Messenger that provided him with 
the inflexible determination to go on, no matter what difficulties 


or dangers might befall him in the attempt. 


After the moment of Great Renunciation, he sought 
admission to stay and study under the supervision of some 
famous religious masters of that time, experimenting with 
the methods of tranquility called Absorptions or Jhana. Still 
not satisfied, he tried another conventional practice of self- 
mortification. Both methods he had put to test until he was 
sure no one could excel him, for in trying the second i.e. the 
self-mortification practices he was almost killed by the most 
excruciating pain arising therefrom. Now, when after almost 
six years of strenuous and persistent efforts those methods 
proved to be in vain—not leading him to the Deliverance he 
had long sought for, he found it reasonable to abandon them 
in favour of another method. This was out of his own intelli- 
gent, searching mind and was based principally of spiritual 
exertion. It was really the watershed for his research attempts, 
for not long after he had put it to test was he able to achieve 
the breakthrough. 5 


Know The Dhamma of Deliverance 


After long years of painstaking and dedicated efforts 
which were to him something like groping in the dark, he 
began to see the dim light at the end of the tunnel, so to 
speak. Following the beckoning light steadily he soon realised 
what he had long sought for : the Dhamma of Deliverance. 
This was through realisation of the Four Noble Truths viz. the 
manifestations of Sufferings such as birth, which are to be 
known and accepted as such. This is the first Truth of Suf- 
fering. The second Noble Truth implies the various kinds of 
Desire, which as the causes of Sufferings must be eradicated. 
This leads to the third Truth, the Extinction of Sufferings, 
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which implies the Extinction of such Desires. Then follows the 
fourth Truth to show how such an Extinction can be attained. 
It is called the Truth of the Noble Eightfold Path, which is 
headed by Right Views. Realisation of these Noble Truths 
yielded him what was called Asavakkhayanana i.e. Insight 
into the Extinction of Asava or, literally translated, the Out- 
pourings (of dormant or latent Defilements from the deepest 
recess of the mind). This insight he had won through his self- 
efforts and wisdom and that is why he has been called the 
Self-Enlightened One. The place where he attained Enlighten- 
ment is now called Buddhagaya and is situated in India. 
Having been Enlightened, he was called by a variety 
of names such as Buddha, Sammasambuddha, Arahant, 
Tathagata and Bhagava. He was 35 years of age at that time. 


Preaching His Dhamma 


After that he had spent the remaining 45 years of his life 
wandering through various villages, towns, cities and states 
preaching to the people the Dhamma of his discovery. Labo- 
iously and selflessly he taught them what was good and what 
was evil, what was happiness and what was suffering, also 
what was their respective causes. He had done so without the 
thought of any reward of fame to be obtained thereby. For why 
should he look forward to anything again once he had given 
up all things and now had obtained everything, having, as his 
name Siddhattha implied, all his wishes fulfilled? Wherever 
he went and to whomsoever he preached, what was in his mind 
was the unilateral benefit i. e. their own, not his. Moreover, he 
was blessed with security, with the people of all ages and castes 
revering him and taking him as their Divine Refuge. Whenever 
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he was theatened by danger from those with ill will towards 
him,—such as when a drunken elephant by the name of 
Nalagiri dashed towards him with an intention to kill, there 
was always a disciple who was ready to die for him (although 
there was as a matter of fact nobody in the Three Realms able 
to kill him). 


Parinibbana 


He passed away at the age of eighty. This in Buddhist 
terminology is called his “Parinibbana” The fact worthy of 
note is that incidentally the day of his birth, his Enlightenment 
and his passing away occurred on the same day of the year 
i.e. the fullmoon day of the lunar month known as Vesakha. 
The place where he passed away was the town of Kusinara, 
presently known as Kasia in India. Another noteworthy fact 
was that the day and the location of his passing away were 
determined by himself—three months before that time. 

Seven days after his ’Parinibbana’, the people and a 
number of kings arranged a grand procession for his body so 
all the people could pay him their last respects. It was said 
that the Buddha's body was not in a state of decay of decom- 
position (for otherwise it could not have been made to lie-in- 
state, since it was not yet wrapped by cloth, being in the 
same posture and condition as when the Buddha just passed 
away). Princess Mallika, seeing this wonderful phenomenon, 
was so dilightedly impressed that she immediately offered 
her ornaments to worship the Buddha. Those ornaments made 
of various kinds of jewels were said to be so heavy that it 
took seven strong men to carry them. After the cremation all 
the kings who attended the rites demanded a share of the 
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Buddha’s Relics, which they would take and have enshrined 
in their respective kingdoms. Their demands were first refused 
and a war was on the verge of breaking out when it was 
averted by the suggestion of a mediator who proposed that 
the Relics be equally divided and given to every king who 
wished to have them. 

At present the place of the Buddha’s birth is in Nepal, 
whereas those of his Enlightenment, First Sermon, Passing 
away and some of his residences such as the monasteries of 
Veluvanarama and Jetavana are in India. The archaeological 
ruins of those places have been well preserved by the govern- 
ments of both countries. His recorded teachings and disciples 
can still be seen to this day. All these show that the Buddha 
was a historical person, not a mythical one out of a legendary 
tradition. 


His Virtues. Vast and diverse as the Buddha’s virtues 
are, they may be summed up under three categories viz. the 
virtue of Wisdom, signifying his All-Enlightenment through 
his own discovery; the virtue of Purity, implying his attainment 
of the absolute extinction of Defliements such as Lust, Hatred 
and Delusion; and his virtue of Compassion, referring to his 
wandering forth through the length and breadth of various 
kingdoms to preach to the people his Message of Deliverance. 
This he had painstakingly done for 45 years without thinking 
of his own troubles and difficulties to be encountered thereby. 
His sole aim was the permanent benefit to accrue to them in 
proportion to their maturity and receptivity. 


An exemplary person. The Buddha was an exemplary 
person in a variety of aspects of virtues such as the virtue of 
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self-deinal or self-sacrifice for the welfare and development of 
others. This without any thought of reward, gains or fame for 
himself. He was also a man of determined will and discri- 
minating wisdom. Every mistake or failure was to him a 
lesson, a stepping stone on the road to success. He was a 
student dedicated to the search for truth. In the field of 
administration, he was unexcelled in that he introduced 
a form of self-governing, which does not resort to the temporal 
punishment such as prison. It surpasses the law of the country 
because it is direct and more effective, being thereby self- 
government and self-criticism. This is based on the law of his 
Dhamma and Vinaya. He was a man of profound gratitude, 
eager to return with earnest whatever act of kindness was 
done to him. He had everything that everybody should crave 
for, yet he gave it all up and lived a life of stoic contentment. 
What other people made a religion of such as wealth and 
power he had turned his back on,—permanently. What 
‘appeared to be most significant was his great compassion, 
which was all-inclusive, excepting no sentient being, 
encompassing animals of the lowest type as well as human 
and celestial beings of the highest one. This kind of noble 
compassion has a twofold characteristic. It radiates to those 
who hate and scoff him as well as to others who love and 
respect him. It is again a one-way radiation. based on the 
unilateral benefit—one to accrue to others, not to the source 
i.e. to himself. 


b) THE DHAMMA 


This is the truth—the ultimate Truth, existing by itself, 
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waiting to be discovered or realised. Thus the Dhamma preached 
by the Buddha covers the Truth with the above-mentioned 
characteristic that other people do not yet know, or that they 
know but do not throughly understand. But the Buddha was 
one who had known, understood and realised all of its aspects 
and levels. He may be thought of as a geologist knowing the 
mineral composition of every depth of layer under the crust of 
the Earth. Other people, treading on it every day and all their 
lives, yet do not know anything of whatever treasures lie hidden 
underneath. The Buddha is therefore like a competent geologist 
who not only knows whatever mineral treasures lie there but 
also has excavated them and made the maximum use of them— 
first by his own realization or Enlightenment and later on by 
awakening other trainable worldlings to the same achievement. 


Multi-faceted Dhamma. In one sense the Dhamma 
can be thought of like a gem or jewel being composed of 84,000 
facets, implying the fact of the all-round beauty and nobility of 
its myriad aspects. It is said there are still other aspects of the 
truth or the Dhamma that the Buddha, having known or under- 
tood them thoroughly, yet did not disclose or teach them to 
the people. This was due to the fact that those truths were not 
conducive directly to the Supreme, Transcendental Enlighten- 
ment. 

As far as the Dhamma that he had disclosed and taught 
was concerned, although it may be diverse and multi-faceted, 
yet it may be summed up into three main groups viz. Not to do 
any evil, to do good and to purify the mind. All these are aimed 
at the ultimate result of Deliverance from Sufferings of all kinds 
and degrees. Under these three headings can be elaborated 
more detailed description concerning how to do so in different 
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circumstances and levels which may be sub-divided into three 
grades viz. the lower or elementary, the intermediate or the 
middle and the advanced or highest one. This will depend on 
the degree of maturity of each individual. In another sense, 
however, his teachings can be classified into two levels viz. the 
worldly or mundane level—for most worldlings; and the supra- 
mundane one,—reserved for the few due to their own merit i. e. 
maturity. 


Characteristics of the Dhamma. Of the most 
prominent characteristics of the Dhamma, one is its protective, 
umbrella-like aspect. This implies the benefit to accrue to an 
aspirant much the same way as an umbrella protects the person 
from the ravages of natural elements. The Buddha’s saying or 
assurance to this effect can be cited from the part called 
Tikanipadta of the section called Anguttaranikaya. Moreover, 
the Dhamma being well-expounded’ (Svakkhato) i. e. unerringly 
and flawlessly explained by the Buddha, an aspirant is always 
in a position to realise it himse!f once he has put it to practice 
through his own exertion. In this respect the Dhamma is time- 
less, being always modern. It is to be self-realised, not depend- 
ing on anybody else to proclaim or assure its fruits on the 
doer. Like eating a fruit or anything, only the one who eats it 
is in a position to know what its taste is like or not like. It does 
not make any difference whether or not there should by anybody 
describing its taste to him. 


Being modem. One instance showing how the method 
in Buddhism is modern can be seen in the procedure established 
for the Order of Sangha of admitting a new member. An 
applicant i. e. one who seeks admission into the Order as a 
Bhikkhu is required to be (including not to be) and to conform 
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to the procedure prescribed as follows: (a) he must not be 
afflicted with such an infectious disease causing trouble to other 
Bhikkhus as leprosy, tuberculosis and epilepsy (b) he must not 
be a crippled or an invalid person (c) he must not be bound by 
a prohibitive moral or legal commitment such as to be in debt, 
to be a notorious criminal or a prisoner. This means he must be 
a free man as far as his social or legal status is concerned. (d) he 
must have a guarantor, who is called an Upajjhaya in monastic 
disciplinary term and (e) he must also be at least twenty years 
of age. These and others were recorded in the part of the Pali 
Canon called Mahavagga of the Vinaya i. e. the Book of Dis- 
cipline. With all those qualifications met, the newcomer is to 
be given unanimous agreement by the old members of the 
group i. e. the existing Bhikkhus within that boundary. Such an 
agreement, it is to be noted again, is required to be unanimous, 
for only one protest from the existing members is enough to 
nullify the newcomer’s qualifications. Such a procedure was 
prescribed more than twenty-five centuries ago. It is worthy 
to note how reasonable, careful and democratic it was and how 
it can compare favourably with the rules and regulations of any 
modern society in admitting an applicant as its new member. 


Procedure vs. Ceremony. There is a significant dif- 
ference marking the one off from the other, for whereas the 
former i.e. procedure is a necessity to make an activity valid 
or legal and acceptable, the latter i.e. caremony is something 
like a special bonus, not irrelevant but not indispensable, 
either. The ceremony serves to enhance the image of what is 
being performed, making it more conspicuous, more delightful 
or more impressive. In the ordination activity, for instance, 
the utterances on the part of the applicant asking the Sangha 
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to admit him into the Order, and the assemble of Bhikkhus 
with the required number to serve as a quorum and the 
Bhikkhus’ recitation of the passages as laid out in the Book of 
Discipline are instances of what cannot be dispensed with. In 
addition to such procedure, there may be in some cases a 
procession of the applicant through the streets, a ceremony called 
“Tamkwan” informing the applicant of the benefits to derive from 
the ordination and of the care and attention lavished upon him 
by his parents, and an entertainment in the form of music and 
film shows are instances of what has been later added and 
accumulated. They may be all dispensed with. 

Decision-making; There are several prescribed methods 
by which to arrive at a decision in the Order of Sangha. They 
are as follows : 

(a) Unanimity. Some activities of the Sangha such as 
the ordination procedure, necessitates unanimity of agreement. 
Even one voice of protest is enough to nullify the procedure. 

(b) Majority. There are some other activities that require 
the supporting votes on the majority basis. Herein only one 
voice of protest cannot make the activity null and void. This is 
called Yebhuyyasika in Pali term. 

(c) Compromise. Still other activities on some occasions 
there are when both sides with contradictory attitudes are 
required to meet each other half-way, winning some points 
but losing others. This is called Tinavattharakavinaya, literally 
covering (the earth) with grass. 

Another fact that testifies to the modernness of the 
Dhamma can be seen in the Buddha's discernment. Long before 
his passing away the Buddha had granted the assembly of 
Sangha or Bhikkhus full power to perform some activities that 
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were to be conducted by them, as opposed to by individual 
Bhikkhus. For such activities the assembly of Sangha were 
authorised to function independent of his interference. This 
occurred, it should be noted, more than 2,500 years ago. 
Nevertheless, it showed how democratic was the spirit of 
Buddhism and the Buddha’s practice at that time, there being 
no jealous guarding of power or authority by the Buddha, the 
founder of Buddhism. 


C) THE SANGHA, the Buddha’s Disciples. 


The Sangha’s Virtues. The Sangha is blessed firstly 
with the virtue of sincerely and eamestly following the Buddha’s 
teachings and secondly with their selfless endeavour to help 
the Buddha awaken other people to the same realisation. As 
such they are called the group of recluses well behaved, rightly 
behaved, directly behaved and properly behaved in perfect 
accordance with the Dhamma (Norm) and the Vinaya (Disci- 
pline). They are also of great help to the Buddha in disseminating 
his Dhamma, being of the same mind in spreading the Dhamma 
and at the same time the inheritors of Dhamma who are duty- 
bound to preserve and maintain the Buddha’s teachings to 
posterity through their own exemplary way of life. As witnesses 
of the Buddha’s Enlightenment, they are the spiritual refuge 
for the people. They are also leaders in community develop- 
ment, being teachers, guardians of national treasure such as 
archaeological locations and, what is more important, being 
recipients only in bare necessities for living but givers, with a 
self-sacrificing spirit, of as much as possible. 


Two Cartegories of Sangha. Two categories of 
Sangha there are as follows: 
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a) The Sangha in the Dhamma sense of the term. This 
refers to the aspirants, lay disciples (male and female) as well 
as Bhikkhus, who have attained to the supra-mundane levels 
of, first of all, Sotapanna (Stream-Winners), then Sagidagami 
(Once-Returners), Anagami (Non-returners) and Arahants (Fully 
liberated ones). Only an aspirant of this category can be called 
Sangha in this sense. 

b) Sangha in the Vinaya or Disciplinary sense of the 
term. This implies a chapter of at least 4 Bhikkhus who may 
still be woridlings. It is therefore a collective noun and only 
Bhikkhus can form the quorum required. 


Noble Disciples and other Holy Ones. From the 
Buddhist viewpoints they can be classified as follows: 


1. The All-Enlightened Buddha (Sammdasambuddaha). 
This is the Buddha who is Enlightened through his own efforts 
and discovery and who after that undertakes to teach other 
people, leading them to the same attainment and realisation. 
He is blessed with the Great Wisdom, the Great Purity and the 
Great Compassion. 

2. The Private Buddha (Paccekabuddha). This is the 
Buddha who is also Enlightened through his own efforts and 
discovery but who did not, because he cannot, teach others to 
attain to the same achievement and realisation, perhaps because 
there are during that period no listeners mature enough to 
understand his teachings, especially of the supra-mundane 
level. What they can do is at best the practice of dispensing 
charity and observance of Precepts. This kind of Buddha is 
blessed with Wisdom and Purity. 

3. The Anubuddda. This refers to the Buddha's disciples 
who realised the ultimate Dhamma through their own efforts, 
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but not through their own discovery. They follow the Buddha's 
teachings obediently and devotedly until they attain to the level 
at least of the Sotapanna (Stream-Winners). 

4. The Bodhisatta. This is a Buddha-to-be who is striving 
tq fulfil the causes that will make him an All-Enlightened Buddha 
in the future. 

5. The Buddha’s groups of disciples. There are four kinds 
of this group viz. Bhikkhus (including Samaneras), Bhikkhunis, 
Upasaka (male lay disciples) and Upasika (female lay disciples). 

Ordination. Literally, the terms means to abstrain or 
to renounce. The term implies the ‘going forth’ i.e. to adopt a 
life of homelessness, abstaining or renouncing the worldly or 
secular activities of the householders. There are several kinds 
of ordination viz. one granted by the Buddha himself, called 
Ehi Bhikkhu Upasamapada. The second was the kind given by 
his individual disciples during the early days of Buddhism. 
This is called Tisaranagamanupasampada. The third, which 
is still performed today, is done by a chapter of Bhikkhus and 
consists of a more complicated procedure. This is called 
Natticatuttakamma Upasampada. 


Scriptures. The Buddhist Sciptures, which are a 
collection of the recorded Buddha’s teachings, are called the 
Tipitaka, literally ‘Three Baskets.’ First comes the Vinaya Pitaka 
(the Basket of Discipline), collection of monastic discipline, 


consisting of disciplinary rules, articles and traditions. The 
second is called the Suttanta Pitaka, collection of Discourses, 


consisting of the Buddha's (including some other disciples’) 
sermons preaching the benefits to be obtained in three levels 
i.e. in the present life, in the hereafter and at the ultimate 
level, the realisation of Nibbana, which is the absolute 
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extinction of all kinds of sufferings. The third is the Abhidhamma 
Pitaka, collection of what may be called the metaphysics 
concerning the four main themes viz. Citta, (mind), Cetasika, 
(mental coefficients), Rapa (form) and Nibbana (Extinction of 
Defilements). These are more difficult to understand, since 
the mind, for instance, is divided into various moments, with 
specific names for each of them. They all deal with infinitesimal 
points, most being too difficult for ordinary people who do not 
want to go into complicated, hair-splitting details. 

Besides the above, there are a vast number of addi- 
tional, later Scriptures called Atthakatha or Commentaries, 
Tika or Sub-commentaries and Anuttika or later Sub- 
commentaries, each being compiled to explain the ones 
preceding it. Then there come the special later texts dealing 
with some themes of preference by later authors. These are 
called Pakaranavisesa. The vast collection of these scriptures 
are originally in Pali or Sanskrit languages. 


Patimokkha. According to the part of the Pali Canon 
called Cullavagga of the Book of Discipline, there was an 
important activity to be performed collectively every fortnight 
by the Sangha i. e. chapter of Bhikkhus within a monastery. 
The term Pdatimokkha, according to the text called 
Abhidhammatthavibhavini, means the practice that protects 
its observers, leading them out of sufferings. 

In the text of the Patimokkha are described the dis- 
ciplinary articles Bhikkhus are required to conform to. There 
are 227 of them altogether. There are in point of fact more than 
this number. What has been included in the Patimokkha is 
only the prominent ones to be recited regularly. 

The recitation of the Patimokkha is the process of self- 
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reminding of the disciplinary articles in which Bhikkhus are 
forbidden to do something. These articles fill more than 80 pages 
octavo. Yet, to the astonishment of many a person, some 
Bhikkhus can finish his recitation out of memory, fluently and 
flawlessly, within 27 minutes. 


Nikaya (Schools). A religion, some time after the 
passing away of the founder, was as a rule divided into various 
schools. This was based on different manners of practice and 
contradictory beliefs, which became irreconcilable. Buddhism is 
no exception to this and thus it is divided into two main schools, 
each with smaller sects. The two main schools are 


Theravada, otherwise called Hnayana or the Southern 
school; and 

Acariyavada, also called Mahayana or the Northern 
school. 

The first i.e. Theravada means the School that follows 
the doctrine of the Elders (Theras) set forth in the First Synod 
of Sangha’s Council. Those Theras were said to be all Arahants 
and the doctrine of this School mainly preserves the character- 
istic tradition of the olden days, adopting little changes in the 
changing circumstances. It is also called Hinayana, implying 
the Smaller or less effective Vehicle. This was the name imposed 
upon it by another School, being not the name adopted by 
itself. It is again called the Southern School in that it has been 
mainly the traditional religion of many countries in South Asia. 
However, after the First General Meeting of the World Fellow- 
ship of Buddhists in Sri Lanka, it was agreed upon that the name 
Hinayana, which was a derogatory term, be abrogated or 
cancelled, with the term Theravada used instead. 

The second i. e. Acariyavada means the School that is 
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based on the views and attitudes of an Acariya i. e. individual 
teacher or Master. It recommends adoption and alteration to 
suit the changing circumstances. The name Mahayana, meaning 
Greater or more effective Vehicle, was invented in contrast to 
the above-mentioned term Hinayana the Lesser Vehicle, which, 
strangely enough, the Southern School has come to admit it 
for quite a long time. The Mahayana School, being professed 
by countries in Northern Asia, is also known as the Northern 
School. 

Each of the two principal Schools is still sub-divided 
into small schools or sects. With regard to the Theravada 
School, Buddhism in Sri Lanka is further divided into three 
sects called Siam Vansa or Upali Vansa, Ramanina Vansa or 
the sect of the Mons, an ethnic people, and Marammara Vansa 
of the Burmese group. In Burma itself, Theravada is divided 
into the sects of Suddhamma Javegin and Dvara. |In Thailand 
there are two sects viz. Mahanikaya and Dhammayuttika. 

As for the Mahayana School, there are more than 10 
sects branching off. 

All these Schools and sects, despite their differences in 
some practices and attitudes, yet aim at the same goal or 
achievement i. e. Deliverance from Suffering and realisation of 
Nibbana. This may be seen as a number of rivers from various 
mountain ranges, all of which are destined to empty themselves 
in the ocean, having the ocean as their meeting and merging 
point. 
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3. Buddhism and the 
Thai People 


Ever since the Thai people have historically accepted 
Buddhism as their guiding beacon (around B.E. 612) in the 
time of the Ai Lao Kingdom to the present, there was never a 
time or period during which they preferred to abandon Buddhism 
in favour of any other religious doctrine. Such being the case, 
Buddhism has been the most precious heritage the Thais have 
preserved to their posterity to this day. The Dhamma of the 
Buddha is known to have permeated into every aspect of the 
lives of the Thai people, being thereby both the basis or the 
infra-structure and the blossom or super-structure of Thai life, 
yielding a profound and far-reaching benefit to the Thai people 
as a whole. It is sometimes said that, were the Thai life to be 
stripped of Buddhism, the Thai people would have to go 
practically naked. As matters stand today as well as in the 
ancient times, Buddhism has been playing an indispensable 
role for the Thais not from the cradie to the grave, but from 
before birth to after death. 

In a marriage ceremony Bhikkhus are usually invited to 
bless the couple and give them instructions on how to live the 
life of a householder so they can be blessed with brilliant and 
obedient offspring. For a terminally ill patient a Bhikkhu is 
again required to give him or her the deathbed instruction so 
that the patient may not be frustrated by the imminent transition 
and thus ready for the inevitable journey. After death and in 
the funeral rites it is the Bhikkhus who take part in conducting 
the rites and consoling the bereaved friends and relatives of 
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the deceased. Within the Thai vocabulary there have been so 
many Pali words integrated in everyday speech such as Jata 
(birth), Marana (death), Sukha (happiness), Dukkha (suffering), 
Ahara (food), Bhasa (language), Rasa (taste). So much so that 
all the Thai people have taken them for granted, little knowing 
that they are Pali words borrowed from the Buddhist scriptures. 

Specifically speaking, however, as far as the four 
branches of culture are concerned, Buddhism has bestowed 
many good things on the Thai life as follows: 


(a) Morality. It is Buddhism that has instilled quite a 
number of practical virtues into the minds of the Thai people, 
teaching them to rely on self-help, to have the right attitude 
of mind in time of disappointments and failures and, possibly 
most important, inspiring them with the way how to cope with 
the physical and mental sufferings, especially when they become 
too excruciating and tormenting for other methods to handle. 
As such, the Thai people are taught to understand, accept and 
make use of the truths of life. The Buddha’s saying, “Attahi 
attano natho” meaning, “You are your own refuge”, is well- 
known to the people, who apply it to their everyday life and 
work. Other instances may be seen in the saying that love is like 
a running stream, life is governed by change, which derive their 
meaning from the Doctrine of the Three Common Character- 
istics viz. Aniccata i. e. Changeability, Dukkhata i. e. Destructi- 
bility and Anattata i. e. Non-substantiality. The theme called 
Lokadhamma (i. e. the conditions ruling the world of human 
beings). which consist of gains, loss of gains, power, loss of 
power, happiness, suffering, praise and blame, together with 
the Law of Karma, is also of significant inspiring influence to 
the Thai attitude of mind. 
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Such teachings of Buddhism have played an important 
role in moulding the minds of the Thais, making them able to 
face the facts of life, to smile in time of troubles and dangers. 
These are instances of how Buddhism has instilled a number 
of practical virtues into the minds of the Thais. 


(b) Law and administration. Leaders of a Thai com- 
munities, from the kings downwards, are as a rule reminded 
of their characteristic virtues such as the ten practices for a king 
viz. 1. Dana—charity for the welfare and happiness of the people 
or their subordinates; 2. Sila—morality i. e. to be well-behaved; 
3. Pariccaga—self-sacrifice; 4. Ajjava—truth and honesty; 
5. Maddava—modesty or gentleness; 6. Tapa-—austerity or 
endurance power; 7. Akkodha—not to be emotional; 
8. Avihinsé—not to do harm or to hurt the subjects; 9. Khanti 
patience and forberance 10. Avirodhana—steadiness or single- 
mindedness. It is also traditional for Thai kings to give a formal 
declaration on the day of his coronation, saying, “I shall reign 
with righteousness.” 


There is also another set of virtues called Cakkavatti- 
vatta or traditional practices for a Universal King. They are as 
follows 

1. Antojana : to give assistance to courtiers 

2. Balakaya : to strengthen the armed forces 

3. Khattiya : ta give assistance to administrators and 

warriors 

4. Anuyanta : to give assistance to civil servants 

5. Brahmanagahapatika : to give assistance to 

virtuous wealthy householders 

6. Negamajanapada : to give assistance to the people 

in villages, towns and cities 
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7. Samanabradhmana : to give assistance to reciuses 

and Brahmins 

8. Migapakkhi : to give assistance to animals 

9. Ma adhammakaro pavattittha : Not to behave 

dishonestly or against the tradition and culture 

10. Dhanam anuppadajjeyyasi : To dispense charity 

to the poor and needy. 

The above set of practices was quoted from Pati. Dj 

Then comes the group of Rajasanghahadhamma, 
which are of four kinds viz. 

1. Sassamedha : to be wise in agriculture. 

2. Purisamedha : to be wise in dealing with manpower, 

knowing how to put the right man in the right place. 

3. Sammaéapasa : to be wise in winning over the hearts 

of the people. 

4. Vacapeyya : to be wise in words, knowing how to 

speak words enhancing love and harmony. 

The above are quoted from the Catu. An. 

Prejudices to be avoided are of four kinds as follows: 

Prejudices through love, hatred, ignorance and fear. 
These are quoted from the same source as above. 

In the Udana there is an overall principle which 
suggests the act of blaming or punishing those who ought to 
be blamed or punished and of praising those who are 
praiseworthy. 

in both the periods of absolute monarchy and those of 
constitutional monarchy, the leaders or administrators take it 
as a rule to adopt the above-mentioned Buddhist systems 
and adapt them to suit the circumstances of the Thai people 
in general. 
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As far as the law of the country is concerned, the 
prohibitive articles are based principally on the Buddhist Five 
Precepts viz. to prohibit killing, cheating, sexual misconduct, 
telling falsehood and indulgence in intoxicants. 


(c) Harmony. The Buddha's teachings have equipped the Thai 
people with the spirit of a practical and harmonious unity, with 
each individual knowing how he or she is committed to a 
moral duty towards society. This has given birth to a culture of 
giving a helping hand whenever it is needed, of giving assistance 
in terms of matter or advice and of being considerate of others’ 
feelings. These stem from the principles of Santhahavatthu in 
the Catukkanipata of the Anguttaranikaya, wherein the four 
principles were mentioned. The feeling of gratitude is also 
another characteristic virtue, as mentioned in the Dukanipat 
a of the Anguttaranikaya. The tradition of presenting 
Kathina robes comes direct from Buddhism and can be 
found in the Mahavagga of the Book of Discipline. More 
instances can be cited in the reciprocal responsibilities of 
various groups of persons in a society. The funeral rites 
also have its origin in the rites for the Buddha’s body. 
These will be explained later. 


(d) Material development. So vast and varied are the 
manifestations of Buddhism in the tangible field in Thailand. 
As far as architecture is concerned, the intricate and elegant 
design of the Uposathas or Convocation Hall and pagodas of 
each monastery can testify as significant instances of this fact. 
The ornate and decorative patterns of the royal barges such 
as the Suphannahong used in grand royal ceremonies do not 
fail to inspire one with a feeling of profound admiration. A 
feeling of respectful awe awaits one who witnesses the 380- 
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foot high Phra Pathomjedi pagoda at the town of Nakhorn- 
pathom, 58 kilometres West of Bangkok, which may be called 
(as far as the pagoda itself is concerned) the highest in the 
world. The temple of the Emerald Buddha, fairyland of light 
and colour, can be included in one of the wonders of the 
world. 

In the field of scu/pture, quite a number of Buddha 
images bear testimony to the Thai people’s tender devotion 
and admiration they have lavished upon Buddhism. The one 
said to be the biggest sitting Buddha images in the world are 
at the monastery of Chandranimitta, in the town of Lopburi, 
and another one at the monastery of Dhepphithak Punnarama 
in the town of Nakhorn Rajasima both being about 145 feet. 
The image with the exquisite worksmanship is the one called 
Phra Buddha Jinaraj, in the northern town of Phitsanulok, 
whereas the one in the standing posture that is the highest is 
in the North-eastern town of Roi Et, being about 58 metres 
high. In the Temple of the Emerald Buddha in Bangkok. which 
is the most famous one, is the most precious Buddha image. 


With respect to literature, the well-known exposition 
of the Buddha Dhamma are Mahajati (Past lives of the 
Buddha), SAmaggibheda in poetry, Trai Bhumi Phra Ruang 
(Cosmology) Pathamasambodhi (Buddhist Legends). Others 
which are works of fiction include Chanthagorop and 
Sankthong. In the field of music, there are the songs called 
Phrachaoloithad and Tuangphradhat, whereas the one 
composed for dancing is the dance in worship of the Buddha. 
Where drawings are concerned, we have the mural paintings 
depicting the Life of the Buddha and his last ten lives. All 
these have Buddhism as their inspiring power. 
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Mrs, Vijai Laxsami Pundit, an eminent Indian politician 
visiting Thailand in August B.E. 2511, in a press conference 
said that that Thailand was able to preserve its independence 
while her neighbouring countries had lost it to foreign im- 
perialism was because of the inspiration drawn from 
Buddhism. 


Dr. Johans U. Gober, an expert in child criminology of 
Philadelphia in the United States, who was asked to make a 
research on child criminology in Thailand, submitted his 
report to the Interior Ministry in October B.E. 2504 and said in 
his press conference in Philadelphia to the effect that thanks 
to Buddhism, which emphasised children’s respect for and 
obedience to their superiors, the so-called highest rate of 
child criminals was still lower than the lowest rate of the 
same thing in Philadelphia. This reflects the truth that the 
children’s respect for and obedience to their superiors, in 
contrast to the aggressive self-will in a permissive society, is 
a principal cause for social and economic security. 


Multi-facted role of Buddhism in Thai life 


How the Thai monasteries play a role in agricultural 
technology may be seen in the fact that there is in Thailand a 
tradition of carrying sand into the monastery compound. This 
is due to the underlying fact that the productive soil is to be 
the mixture of earth and sand since the pure earth, which is 
called clay, or the sand alone, will not make ‘the good earth’ 
for agricultural purposes. This tradition is an object lesson for 
the villagers, teaching them tacitly an important fator for their 
agricultural prosperity. 

In building a house and making it comfortable, the 
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directions in connection with the winds is also an important 
factor. The Uposatha or Convocation Hall of each monastery 
usually faces the East, with its back towards the West. Thus it 
turns both sides to the winds blowing from the North and the 
South. This is a simple rule for ventilation, teaching the people, 
from exemplary acts, how to make a house comfortable as 
far as ventilation is concerned. 

Usually in a monastery of the olden days there was 
found a ‘Hawtrai’ i. e. a shelter in which to preserve the Pali 
Canon and other Scriptures (called Traipidok in the verna- 
cular), built in the middle of a pond. This, in modern terms, is 
nothing but a library for Buddhist Scriptures. That it was built 
in the middle of a pond was to protect the religious books from 
the ravages of the ants and insects. 

Even with regard to the place for the outgoing process 
of the food digested called ‘Tharn’ in the vernacular, the 
method and manner introduced by Bhikkhus in a monastery 
can be said to be exemplary and hygienic as far as the situation 
and the time were concerned. The Bhikkhus’ lavatory was 
then high above the ground, allowing for ventilation and thus 
producing little smell. There were two separate troughs, one 
for the urine and the other for the execrement, the former 
being directed forwards, whereas the latter backwards. This 
was to prevent them from getting mixed up, thereby reducing 
the fou! smell. A jar for washing was placed on one side and 
there were the platforms on which to rest the feet. This was 
another example how the monastery taught the people the 
law of hygiene. 
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4. Summary of The 
Buddha's Teachings 


Diverse and voluminous as the Buddha's teachings 
are, calculated on one basis as being composed (in round 
number) of 84,000 words (this being but an idiom and must 
not be taken literally), they can be in one sense divided into 9 
categories as far as their respective characteristics are 
concerned (such as being in prose, verse and so forth). But 
for the sake of simplicity, for general understanding, they 
may also be classified under three headings viz. avoidance of 
evil, performance of good and purification of the mind. This 
classification is quoted from the part of the Canon called 
Mahavagga of the Long Sayings. But they can again be clas- 
sified, for simpler purpose, into two kinds viz. Sila or Precepts, 
including Discipline, referring to what is prohibited; and 
Dhamma, referring to what is encouraged to do. 


Now, with regard to the ‘Dhamma’ herein, there are 
once again two kinds viz. what is to be avoided and what is to 
be developed. Another twofold Dhamma is what is still Lokiya 
i.e. the mundane; and what si Lokuttara i.e. the Supra- 
mundane. The mundane includes the fruits that result in sensual 
pleasure to be obtained either within this life-time or in the 
hereafter i.e. celestial realms, whereas the supramundane refers 
to what results in no more rebirth in any realm, be it human, 
celestial or hellish. This is the extinction of Defilements and 
realisation of Nibbana. It is the most advanced step charac- 
teristic of Buddhism. 
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The ‘intellectually Knowable’ part of the Buddha's 
Teachings. 

His teachings are centred on his discovery, what has 
already been existing. They are intellectually knowable and 
understandable. Some scholars there are who, starting to study 
Buddhism, have come to conclude that the Buddha taught 
what is already known by everybody. It is therefore, so they 
think, not worth any interest and study, there being no value 
or nothing wonderful about it. This is a misleading attitude of 
mind. They should delve deeper into his teachings in order to 
know that there are in the Buddha's teachings many other things 
that the Buddha had known but which they have not known or 
even dreamt of. Even in what they have known, that is as a 
rule only part of what can still be known further and deeper. 
We all know, for instance, the natural phenomenon of rainfall. 
But most of us know nothing more than the experience of such 
phenomenon. The Buddha, however, knew how to make use 
of it by comparing it to the four kinds of people as recorded in 
the Catukkanipata of the Anguttaranikaya of the Pali Conon. 
Another instance is in the case of the people having to die 
after they have taken birth. This was as much as they are able 
to know, despite the fact that there are many other things to 
be known about these natural phenomena such as why they 
should be born at all and after death what else should occur 
to them and, more important, in what manner they should 
prepare themselves to face the inevitable transition. 

Even in what they think they have already known, it is 
often known after they have studied Buddhism. In this case, if 
they are earnest and sincere in their research, they will be able 
to know that the more they study Buddhism, the greater and 
more advanced is the extent of their knowledge and the more 
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wonderful the Buddha Dhamma will €2ppear to them. 
This is a caution to beginners so that they may be 


prevented, by their own wrong attitude of mind, from knowing 


and understanding much more that can be known and 
understood. 


Necessities for life. Different criteria there are by 
which to judge what should be the necessities of life. But from 


the Buddhist point of view, there are, in the absolute sense, 
four kinds viz. clothings, shelter, food and medicine. A modern 
man may by inclined to include reproductive activity as another 
indispensable one. These four kinds of necessities are quoted 
from the part of the Canon called the Patkavagga of the Long 
Sayings. That the Buddha did not include reproduction as 
another necessity may be because of the fact that it is still 
possible for some kinds of human beings viz. children and 
monks to live without being involved in such an act at all. Of 
course, there may be an argument that without reproduction, 
world population would steadily diminish and soon become 
extinct. This might be so, but it is another aspect of the problem 
not to be discussed here. 


Medicine. Buddhism suggests the simplest kind of medicine 
available everywhere to everyone. They are urine (fermented 
or non-fermented), excrement (burnt), ashes and earth. These 
were recorded in the Cullavagga of the Book of Discipline. This 
shows how the Buddha knew well how to have Bhikkhus cure 
themselves of the diseases through the simplest kind of 
medicine so that they would not have to depend on more 
complex, or more sophisticated and therefore more expensive 
kind. The Kammatthana Bhikkhus (i.e. those adopting austere 
practices for Insight) make it a rule to use a kind of fruits called 
Tamany (Terminalia chebula) pickled in urine as cure for fever; 
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there are also some physicians who, as a cure for fever, used 
bumt excrement as an addition to strengthen its curative effect. 
It is therefore reasonable that he should also know about other 
forms of more sophisticated and more expensive kinds of 
medicine, but that he did not suggest them to the Bhikkhus 
was obviously because he wanted them to live a simple life, 
maintaining it with the simplest kinds of the necessities of life, 
as befitting their homeless life, dependent on lay disciples’ alms. 
Again, that he was able to describe the 32 parts or organs of 
the body, some of them being the internal ones, also showed 
how he had known these things well enough. These were 
recorded in the Patikavagga of the Khuddakanikaya and of the 
Dighanikaya or Long Sayings. It is not an exaggeration, there- 
fore, to deduce that he was able also to know about other 
branches of knowledge well enough, but that he did not mention 
them nor teach them to the Bhikkhus was because he knew 
how those subjects were not conducive to Insight or Enligh- 
tenment, which was his sole purpose in preaching to the 
peoples. 


Manners of the Buddha’s teaching. The Buddha's 
teachings are based on his own Enlightenment through his 
own self-efforts and as such he did not have to infer or refer 
to any celestial being to reveal anything to him. His was a case 
of absolute self-confidence through the firsthand knowledge 
or realisation. 

The ultimate purpose of Buddhism is not to attain to 
a realm of bliss called heaven although, of course, the Buddha's 
teachings do not reject the truth and the existence of such 
realms of heaven and hell. There is no temptation nor threat 
based on eternal bliss or eternal damnation in such dimensions 
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of life. Instead his teachings are centred on a person's doing, 
be it good or evil, merit or demerit. He was a human being 
teaching other human beings. His purpose was to make them 
understand and accept the truths themselves, by virtue of their 
own intellectual or reasoning power as the first stepping stone 
leading to higher realisation through Insight. This is one of the 
wonders of the Buddha’s teaching. It yields the fruits to the 
aspirants in proportion to the degree of their own practice or 
exertion, no more and no less. This was affirmed in the Tika. 
An. 

Miracles. This is called Patihariya in Pali terms, It usually 
refers to whatever appears to be super-natural and exciting. 
There are in Buddhism three categories of Miracles, as 
mentioned by the Buddha himself. They are, from the Tikani- 
pata of the Anguttaranikaya, the miracles of psychical feats, 
those of mind-reading and those of the Dhamma of his teaching. 
The /Iddhipatihariya or psychic feats are the results of mental 
or spiritual gymnastics i. e. the mind being withdrawn into the 
highly advanced state of tranquility. It is thereby empowered 
to perform many exciting or dramatic feats which an ordinary 
mind cannot do. The first two kinds of miracles, however, are 
what the Buddha generally used in teaching the people. He also 
mentioned that, in the ultimate sense, the miracles of the 
psychic feats are inferior to those of the teaching. This is because 
the former i. e. the exciting, dramatic feats are often like an 
intoxicant drugging the minds of those who do not understand 
their value properly. This is the cause of attachment, which is 
thereby not conducive to Deliverance or Enlightenment. There 
was the prohibition to the effect that, except when he had given 
permission, Bhikkhus were not allowed to perform psychic 
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feats. This can be seen in the story about Bhikkhu Pindola- 
bharadvaja, who had turned the people into a mob shouting 
clamorously to see him perform miracles once again. The. 
remaining two kinds, however, were said to be conducive to 
freedom from suffering and realisation of Nibbana, the ultimate 
goal of Buddhism. 


It should be noted also that the miracles of exciting 
phenomena or psychic feats were sometimes. in case where it 
was absolutely necessary, performed by the Buddha himself 
and at other times by some of his disciples who had been given 
permission by him. All these were based on the benerfit to 
accrue to the first two forms of miracles. In other words, they 
were done for the preservation of the Doctrine, never for the 
sake of causing excitement or winning more disciples. However, 
after some time, more stories of that kind were added by the 
compilers of later texts, who wished to please the people of 
those times most of whom tended to regard such stories as 
indispensable. Without such exciting, super-natural miracles 
they would think something essential was missing. Thus 
miracles of these kind may be seen as something like the bark 
or pulp of a tree wrapping and protecting the core i. e. the 
miracles of the Doctrine itself. Whoever is equipped with enough 
penetrating wisdom will be able to see through the coverings 
or wrappers, realising what is at the core or essence of the 
Doctrine. 

Such being the case, the miracles of exciting, psychic 
feats are but the by-products of the mind having been suffi- 
ciently trained and tranquilled, being thereby of secondary 
importance compared to the miracles to be obtained by the 
Teaching itself. 
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Right Understanding Indispensable. It is necessary for 
the beginners to have a correct view or understanding con- 
cerning the Dhamma of the Buddha, which is so varied and 
different, depending on the purposes, circumstances and 
individuals. Some practices there are which may be regarded 
as suitable for all people. These are, for instance, heedfulness 
or not being over-confident, shame of evil and fear of its 
results, self-reliance, diligence in work. Then there are others 
aimed especially for Bhikkhus such as to be satisfied with little. 
in another sense, there are the practices for those who wish 
to enjoy the pleasures of this life, whereas others are meant 
for those aiming at the extinction of all Defilements i.e. Nibbana. 
In other words, some sets of practices yield mundane results, 
while others produce the supra-mundane ones. 


Such being the case, it is necessary first of all to know 
the context of the Buddha’s teaching in order to prevent 
misunderstanding. This is much the same way as a person 
taking a medicine must know what kind of disease it is meant 
to cure, and how much it should be taken at a time. This is the 
first requirement. The second one is that the beginner should 
make a critical self-survey to know the degree or extent of his 
own knowledge and desire concerning Buddhism. There can 
be found some beginners who ask for the definition of Nibbana. 
When they are unable to understand even after some ex- 
planation, they tend to find fault with the Dhamma or at least 
with the person who undertakes to explain to them. This despite 
the fact that the fault lies in their own attempt to overreach 
themselves, Often this results in their indifference to Buddhism, 
concluding that there is nothing of interest for study and 
practice. 
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It should also be noted that the Buddha's teachings come 
in a variety of forms. Sometimes it comes as a proverb with 
complete meaning in itself such as Atta have jitam seyyo: 
excellent it is to conquer oneself. At other times it comes in the 
form of a set of rules or formulas such as the seven principles 
of a virtuous person (Suppurisadhamma). In fact there are other 
forms adapted to the circumstances. 

Let us suppose now that a beginner is equipped with 
the right attitude of mind which may facilitate his understanding 
later on. Since the Dhamma as the Buddha’s teachings is 
manifold; it is impossible to deal with all of it in all respects. 
First of all, it should be advisable to familarize the beginners 
with the basic or fundamental rules of virtues; then we shall 
proceed to explain the Dhamma in connection with society; 
and thereafter the Dhamma of the supra-mundane level. 


Fundamental Virtues. From the Buddhist point of view, 
there are five practices that distinguish man from animals. 
Negatively speaking, these refer to the Five Fundamental 
Precepts viz. to abstain from 1) killing or doing harm to others 
and oneself. 2) cheating, stealing and robbing or other forms 
of depriving others of their gains and ownership; 3) commit- 
ting adultery, violating the rights of one who is the owner or 
the guardian; 4) telling falsehood or other kinds of insincerity. 
5) taking intoxicating or habit-forming drugs which will stupefy 
the mind. These five rules are quoted from the Paficakanivata 


of the Anguttaranikaya. They are called Sila literally the normal 
conditions. This is because of the tact that, under normal 


circumstances, nobody would ever think of doing those things. 
It is, from the Buddhist point of view, due to the pressure of 
foreign influences that the abnormal or unusual situation 
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occurs, forcing people to commit those ‘crimes’; thereby 
degrading himself and reducing himself to what may be called 
a sub-human level. 

Obviously to abstain from those evils is conducive to 
the peace and welfare of the community as a whole. This apart 
from being helpful in the economic growth. At least, it enables 
everybody to know who is his or her father. Observance even 
of one those Precepts, if strictly and sincerely abstained, is sure 
to be of great benefit to society. There is therefore no over- 
estimating the benefit to be obtained form observing all the Five. 
Should there be anybody cherishing the idea that observance 
of the Five Precepts would become a drag on the country’s 
progress and development, let him (or her) imagine, in the 
reverse manner, what would happen should the people be 
allowed to take to killing each other, cheating, committing 
adultery, telling falsehood and indulging in intoxicants. This is 
giving a free rein to their emotions and desires,—which may 
please a group of people. But what would be the result to occur 
to the welfare of society or community as a whole if such an 
anarchy and chaos be allowed to reign supreme? 

However, Precepts are of different kinds or levels, 
depending, in one sense, on the number. Thus there are the 
Five, the Eight, the Ten and, for Bhikhus, what is known as the 
Two hundred and Twenty-seven, with the following kinds being 
higher than the ones preceding them. 

But the practice of Sila or Precepts is only the negative 
aspect of virtue. It is to be supplemented by the corresponding 
Five Positive Virtues. Thus avoidance of killing or doing harm 
to others should be supported by the virtue of Loving-Kindness 
and Compassion. This is the positive practice making complete 
and secure the negative practice of avoidance. For other Pre- 
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cepts, there are the positive virtue of dispensing charity to 
support the practice of not stealing: that of contentment with 
one’s own spouse to supplement the practice of abstaining from 
adultery; that of truthfulness and sincerity as against telling 
falsehood: and that of heedfulness as against avoidance of 
intoxicating drugs. This is like a person who, having taken off 
a dress with foul smell, does not neglect to put on a new, clean 
dress in its place. All these are fundamental virtues to be 
regarded as indispensable or compulsory for those who 
sincerely wish to be good Buddhists. 


Social, reciprocal duties. Man can in one sense 
be called a gregarious creature, enjoying living with other 
members of the same kind or group, ranging from a family to 
a country. Not overlooking this fact, the Buddha also set down 
a group of formulas of reciprocal duties for different groups or 
sections of a society, with the purpose of enhancing peace, 
well being, harmony and progress. Those formulas are as 
follows: 


a) Duties of parents towards their children 
1. To keep them from evil. 
2. To instruct them in good conduct. 
3. To give them due education. 
4. To provide them with a suitable husband or wife 
5. To make the offspring their inheritors in due time. 


b) Duties of offspring towards their parents 
1. To look after the parents in return to their 
kindness. 
2. To help them when help is needed. 
3. To uphold the honour of the family. 


4. To behave in such a way as to deserve their 


inheritance. 


5. To perform religious rites for them after their 


death. 


c) Duties of teachers towards pupils. 
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To undertake to give them advice with good 
intention. 


. To teach them, with good intention, what they 


ought to do. 


. To tell them whatever there is to be studied, 


not having a closed fist of knowledge. 


. To praise them to their friends. 
. To give them protection and security. 


d) Duties of pupils towards teachers. 


. To give the teachers due respect. 

. To help them whenever possible. 

. To obey them. 

. To be grateful to them. 

. To pay attention to what they teach. 


e) Duties of a husband towards his wife 


. To give her the honour of being the wife. 

. Not to treat her with contempt. 

. To be faithful to her. 

. To allow her to manage the household affairs. 
. To delight her with ornaments. 


f) Duties of a wife towards her husband. 
1. To manage the household affairs to the best of 


her ability. 


2. To be hospitable to his relatives and friends . 
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3. To be faithful to him. 
4. To safeguard his property. 
5. To pay attention to her duties and obligations. 


g) Duties of a person towards a friend. 


3 


jor) 


8. 
9. 
10. 


To give help whenever possible. 


2. To speak kind words. 
3: 
4. To be reliable and reasonable, not being 


To do whatever is beneficial to the other side. 


impulsive or fidgeting. 


. To be truthful. 
. To give protection to the other side. 
. To take care of the friend’s belongings or 


property. 

To stand by in time of danger. 

Not to desert the friend in time of disaster. 
To regard the friend’s relatives as one’s own. 


h) Duties of a master towards a servant 


1. 
es 
3: 
4. 


5: 


To give the servants work which is suitable to 
their strength and skill. 

To give them due food and wages. 

To take care of them in time of sickness. 

To give them special rewards in special 
circumstances. 

To grant them an occasional leave of absence. 


i) Duties of servants towards a master. 
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4. 


To get up and begin work before the master. 
To stop work after the master. 

To take only what is given i. e. to be honest 
to the master. 

To try to work as best they can. 


5. To praise the master to others. 


j) Duties of a superior to one’s subordinates. 
From the Catu. An. there were prescribed the following 
set of formulas: 

1. To abstain from the four kinds of prejudice viz. 
the prejudice through love, hate, delusion and 
fear. 

2. To have Loving-kindness, Compassion, 
Sympathy and, as the last resort, to have 
Equanimity or the attitude of resignment when 
there is no other alternative left. These four are 
called Abode of Brahma i. e. Virtues of a noble- 
minded person. They were quoted from the 
Vibhanga and Si. Di 


k) Duties of subordinates towards a superior. 
1. To be obedient. 
. Not to be stubborn or aggressive. 
. To learn to be content. 
. To be grateful. 
. To be docile, quick to understand the superior’s 
words and wishes. These are from Khu. Khu. 
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It is through each side, master and servant, superior 
and subordinate, for instance, fulfilling such reciprocal duties 
that the wellbeing and harmony of all sides and the progress 
and prosperity of the work as a whole can be expected for a 
society and a country. 


1) Duties of the leaders of a country. 
These can be referred to in the paragraph concerning 


the Law of the country, Characteristics of a superior and of a 
leader of a community. 
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2) As against the duties of a leader of a country, there 
are, in short, the following set of rules for the people or 
citizens. 

1. Attafhnuta. This refers to fulfilment of duties in 
accordance with one’s position and status. Reference is from 
the Sattakanipata of the Anguttaranikaya. 

2. Rajabali. This implies payment of taxes and revenues, 
as a means of self-sacrifice for the welfare of the whole. 
Friends. Man being essentially a gregarious creature, his 
(or her) friends generally play a significant role in moulding 
character and destiny. Quite a number of persons there are 
who become addicted to smoking, drinking and living a fast life, 
because they are led, by their own friends, to believe that to 
do so would be a gain of life’s experiences and therefore worth 
the test and the try. Such perverse, and indeed adverse, sug- 
gestion can never be expected of a well-intentioned person, be 
that person a father, mother or in any other position. The 
Buddha, having known the importance of friends to a person’s 
life, added more force to Venerable Ananda’s suggestion, saying 
that, instead of being ‘half of the chaste life of a Bhikkhu’, a 
person's “friends” are the “whole” of his chaste life. This 
implies, of course, all the persons relating to him in one way 
or another, being his preceptor, his teacher as well as his friends 
in the ordinary sense of the term. This quotation is from the 
Diuscourse called Balapanditasutta in the U. Ma. 

It was for this reason that the Buddha, describing 
the Sutta concerning various kinds of Mangala of blessings, 
began with the practice of avoiding evil friends and associating 
with good ones. Also in the Pa. Di. he elaborated the various 
kinds of good and evil friends as follows: 

Characteristics of false friends viz. the swindlers; the 
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flatterers, the fawners and the leaders to destruction. 


The swindlers can be known through the following 
characteristics : 


1. They always think of gaining advantage over their 
friends. 

2. Their motto is ‘Giving is fishing.’ 

3. They will give a helping hand only when they are 
in danger. 

4. They make friends with others only for their own 
benefit. 


The flatterers can be known through the following 
characteristics : 


1. To coax with what is already past or gone i. e. what 
can never be done or given. 

2. To cajole with what is still in the future i e. what can 
never be expected for sure. 

3. To give help when help is not needed. 

4. To make excuses when asked for help. 


The fawners can be known through the following 
characteistics : 
1. Not to object or protest either when their friend is 
commiting an evil, or 
2. When their friend is doing good. 
3. To praise in their friends’ presence. 
4. To blame in their friends’ absence. 


The leaders to destruction can be known through the 
following characteristics : 

1. To instigate and lead to drinking or other inroxicants. 

2. To instigate and lead to night-roving. 
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3. To instigate and lead to indulging in useless or 
harmful games. 

4. To instigate and lead to gambling. 

As against those false friends, there are four kinds of 

real friends viz : 

1. Those who help. 

2. Those who never forsake their friends. 

3. Those who tell what is profitable. 

4. Those who have compassion. 

Those who help are characterised as follows : 

1. To take care of their friends, protecting them from 
dangers. 

2. To take care of their friends’ properties. 

3. Not to desert their friends in time of danger. 

4. To give whatever help is needed as best they can. 


Those who never forsake their friends are characterised 
as follows : 
1. To disclose their own secrets to their friends. 
2. Not to betray their friends’ secrets. 
3. Not to desert their friends in time or need or 
emergency. 
4. To be able to give their lives if occasion arises. 


Those who tell what is profitable are characterised as 
follows : 


1. To keep their friends back from evil. 

2. To establish their friends in good conduct. 

3. To tell them what they have not yet heard or known. 

4. To give them advice on how to be happy and 
prosperous. 


Those who have compassion are characterised as 
follows : 


1. To stand by even in time of misery. 

2. To be a friend in time of happiness. 

3. To protest against those who speak ill of their friends. 

4. To admire those who praise their friends. 

Such are the criteria by which a person can judge a friend 
as well as himself or herself. More of them can still be cited from 
other sources such as the Jataka tales in the Khuddakanikaya. 


Happiness, This is the condition desired by all 
although different persons may have different versions of it. 
For instance, the happiness of lay disciples is one thing, 
whereas that of a Bhikkhu is another. For lay disciples in 
general, the Buddha laid down the following conditions viz. 


1. Happiness arising from wealth. 

2. Happiness arising from spending or making use of 
such wealth. 

3. Happiness arising from not being in debt. 

4. Happiness arising from doing honest work. 

These are quoted from the Catu. An. 


Poverty is suffering; so is being in debt. in the 
Chakkha An. the Buddha was recorded to have said that 
poverty is suffering in the world. Other manifestations are to 
be in debt, to have to pay the interest for the money borrowed, 
to be asked for return of the money borrowed. He also laid 
down the practices for lay disciples to stand on their own feet 
financially, being stable economically and being equipped 
with knowledge and blessed with happiness in the present 
life as follows : 
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Practices for happiness in the present life and for 
transcending poverty. (formula for being a wealthy person) 


1. To be equipped with diligence and heedfulness in 
the area concerned such as in gaining knowledge, 
in acquiring wealth and in carrying out one’s 
responsibility. 

2. To be equipped with maintenance or conservation 
ability of, for instance, the wealth acquired, the 
knowledge obtained and the work or position in 
hand. 

3. To associate with virtuous friends and to avoid 
making friends with evil people. 

4. To be moderate in the manner of living, not to 
spend more than the income earned and not to get 
into debt. 

These are quoted from the Catu. An. 


Such are the sources of the legitimate happiness of 
lay disciples. They are also called the formula for solving 
economic problems. 

Having acquired wealth, a person should know how 
to use it properly. The Buddha also gave his lay disciples the 
following advices : 

1. To spend it for the sake of oneself, and other 
persons in the family such as parents, spouse and 
offspring. 

2. To spend it for the sake of one’s friends and other 
persons. 

3. To spend it for the relief of sufferings such as to 
cure diseases, of oneself and others. 

4. To spend it for other commitments such as for the 


sake of relatives, for inviting guests, for the rites 
for the deceased and for paying taxes. 


. To spend it for a higher aim or a wider context 


such as to give alms to monks and recluses and to 
donate for other humanitarian or public purposes. 
These are quoted from the Pafica. An. 


General Principles of Practices in another sense. 


7. 


Do not reveal damaging secrets to outsiders. There 
is, as a saying goes, ‘a skeleton in the cupboard’ 
within each family or community of people. It is 
inadvisable to make them known to other people, 
who may make fun of them sadistically. This is 
equivalent to a saying ‘Do not wash dirty linen in 
public.” 


. Reversely, do not reveal the secrets or private 


affairs of other persons outside to members of 
one’s family or society (to do so would betray one’s 
own clandestine sadistic desire). 


These are quoted from the Dhammapada Commentary. 


Causes of Ruin. Besides prescribing the practices for 
economic stability, the Buddha also pointed out the kinds of 
behaviour that lead to economic disaster and ruin. These so 
that his disciples can avoid them as follows : 

The following behaviours certainly lead a person to 
decline in everything desirable for his life. They are : 


1: 
. Night-roving. 

. Attending shows and fairs too often. 
. Being addicted to gambling. 

. Making friends with evil persons. 
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Taking intoxicants and indulging in sexual affairs. 


6. Laziness in studying, in working and in earning 

one’s livelihood. 

These are quoted from Catu. An. and Pa. Di. 

The Buddha also elaborated further, saying how, for 
instance, to associate with evil persons can lead to other evils. 
In short, to make friends with evil persons can lead to falling 
into all other evil ways. 

Considering the persons who have met with a decline 
in their life, it will be seen that their causes are none other 
than what the Buddha had described above, especially making 
friends with evil persons. Other descriptions to the same effect 
can be seen in the Attha. An. 


Decline of wealthy families. A number of families 
may be seen who, having been blessed with prosperity for 
some time, have later gone into a decline. Their causes, 
according to the Buddha, are to be as follows : 


1. To pay no attention to what is lost but to purchase 
a new one right away. 

2. Not to repair what is old or damaged, which is still 
repairable, but to enjoy buying a new one. 

3. To know no moderation in the mode of living but 
to enjoy spending money carelessly and thought - 
lessly. 

4. To appoint a person of bad character to manage 
the household affairs and at the same time to be 
deceived by that person. 

With such carelessness, a family, however wealthy, is 

sure to decline and later to meet with disaster and ruin. These 
are quoted from the Catu. An. 
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Good and Evil persons. In every society or com- 
munity of people there are sure to be both good people and 
evil ones. The Buddha, besides describing the characteristics 
of good and evil friends as earlier mentioned, had also 
elaborated more characteristics of virtuous persons as 
follows : 


Charactersitics of virtuous persons. There are in one 
sense 7 kinds viz : 


. To know the causes. 

. To know the effects. 

. To know oneself and one’s duty or responsibility. 

. To be equipped with moderation in, for instance, 

speaking and spending money. 

5. To know the proper time for everything. 

6. To know the rules and regulations of a society or 
community and to behave accordingly or, if it is 
impossible, to know how to avoid it diplomatically. 

7. To know each individual i.e. which one is virtuous 

or selfless and which is vicious and selfish; also 

which one is to be made friends with and which is 
to be avoided. 
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These are called Sappurisadhamma and are quoted 
from the Satta. An. 

Characteristics of evil persons such as have been 
mentioned are but part of the whole affair. There can still be 
found in other places such as in the Tikanipdta of the 
Anguttaranikaya, where the Buddha described the overall 
characteristics of those who think evil, speak evil and do evil. 
More serious crimes that can be committed by evil people 
were mentioned in Ja. Khu. as those who can 
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. kill defenseless women, 

. enjoy committing adultery, 

. betray or harm their own friends, 

. kill a monk, and who 

. are extremely self-centred and miserly. 
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There are also a number of persons not associated 
with, by virtuous persons. They are those who 
. like to tell lies. 
. are aggressive and vain, 
. talk too much, i.e. without end, 
. are boastful and conceited, 
. are inclined towards self-extolling, and 
. are mentally unstable i.e. unreliable. 
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The above are quoted from the Chakka. An. 

Such being the case, anybody who associates with 
these persons are destined to 

1. become a gambler, 

2. become a lady’s man, addicted to flirting and 

sexual indulgence, 

3. become addicted to liquor or other intoxicants, 

4. become a swindler, 

5. become canning or deceitful, and 

6. become a ruffian. 


These are quoted from the Patikavagga of the Long 
Sayings. 

Also in the Tika. An. there was added another evil 
effect i.e. such a person is strongly liable to meet with dangers 
and disaster. Such persons, it was said, are regarded as being 
worse than the robbers plundering other people. The reason 
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for this is that the robbers in the time of the Buddha were 
said to have the following principles that should be a virtue to 
_ acertain extent. Such principles were : 
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They would not murder those who admitted defeat, 
not fighting against them. 


. They did not rob the victims of all belongings or 


money, thus leaving something for the victims. 


. They would not kidnap or harm women. 

. They would not harm children. 

. They would not rob monks. 

. They would not rob the state or the king's property. 
. They would not rob anybody staying near their 


own places. 
They were wise in hiding the property looted. 


The above were quoted from the Attha. An. 


It should be noted here that, despite the fact that we 
at present are far more advanced than those in the ancient 
times, yet it is only through the material aspect. Mentally, 
the robbers nowadays are far more barbarous than their 
counterparts in the time of the Buddha. 

As a matter of fact, there are several other charac- 
teristics of the good and evil persons mentioned elsewhere. 


Lay people’s Wishes. Following are what lay people 
in general wish : 


ut 
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May wealth occur to me righteously. 
May honour occur righteously to me and my friends 
and relatives. 


. May | be blessed with longevity. 
. May | after my death enter a realm of bliss. 
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These are quoted from the Catu. An. 

Having pointed out thus, the Buddha prescribed the 
practices that are the causes to bring about the desired effects. 
For the first one i.e. the wealth acquired righteously, he advised 
them to be diligent or hard-working first of all so that they 
could raise themselves above the reach of wants. These were 
earlier mentioned in the four practices for the sake of the 
benefit to be acquired in the present life. For the second wish 
i.e. the acquisition of honour, they are advised to be patient 
in study, work and earning their livelihood in the honest way. 
After that they are required to be mindful of what is right and 
what is wrong, to do anything heedfully i.e. not impulsively 
and not to be over-confident in youth and life and lastly to 
follow wholesome practices. These come from the Dhamma- 
pada of the Khuddakanikaya. As for longevity, this can be 
achieved though such practices as the one of tranquility to calm 
the body and the mind. To fulfill the wish for the birth in a 
realm of bliss, lay people are advised to be endowed with 
such practices as those concerning Precepts. 


Then there are the wishes concerning family and 
society such as to have good spouse and offspring and to have 
good friends. Hereby they are told to perform their respective 
duties as earlier mentioned i.e. reciprocal duties of husband 
towards wife and vice versa etc. The study and understanding 
of the Law of Karma is also to be followed. 


Society. For every society there is a plaguing 
problem : how to prevent it from being depraved, from 
consisting of morally corrupt members. An ideal society is 
one which is closely knit and blessed with the spirit of unity 
and harmony between its members. This leads to the progress 
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and prosperity of that society since each member knows what 
is his or her duty and responsibility and understand each other 
well enough. To this end the Buddha had prescribed several 
formulas such as : 


(a) The 4 ways of giving assistance (Sangahavatthu) 
viz. 

1. Dana: Giving or dispensing charity, giving 

material help. 

2. Piyavacd: Speaking useful words such as ones of 
encouragement, love and unity. 

3. Atthacariya: Giving assistance in the form other 
than material and words such as to give manual 
help or advice with a spirit of selflessness. 

4. Samanattata: To have a reliable way of behaviour, 
not to be fickle in words or temperament. 

These four come from the Catu. An. They are 
sometimes called the Magic Charms binding other persons’ 
hearts. They can be regarded as a cure for the depravity of 
society to a certain extent. 

(b) Another heart-binding practices are called Sarani- 
yadhamma, literally the ones making people think of one 
another (with love and harmony). They are : 


1. 2. 3. Giving assistance to others with the genuine 

goodwill through words, deeds and thoughts. 

4. Sharing one’s own righteous gains with others, 
not hoarding all for oneself only. 

5. To be in the same line of behaviour as others, not 
to act differently so as to induce hatred, contempt 
or embarrassment on the part of others. 

6. To cherish a viewpoint or attitude of mind com- 
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patible with others i.e. not to quarrel with anybody 
as regards viewpoints. 
The above come from the Chakka. An. Such is another 
set of practices conductive to the prosperity and stability of 
that group of persons. 


(c) Still another set of practices there are which is 
called Aparihaniyadhamma i.e. those never conductive to 
decline, whether of individuals or society. There are seven of 
them as follows : 

1. To hold frequent meetings. 

2. To hold and dismiss a meeting with unanimity, 
also to give a helping hand in whatever is to be 
done for the benefit of all etc. (from Satta. An.) 

Apart from these, there are several other ways such 
as: 

. To think of each other's welfare. 

. To earnestly hope and strive for goodwill. 

. To respect each other. 

To give assistance to each other. 

. Not to quarrel with each other. 

. To be in harmony with each other (from the 
Chakka An.) 


A society in which its members are equipped with 
these virtues is sure to become a stable one, endowed with 


progress and prosperity, never becoming a depraved one. 
(ibid) 
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Such were the methods introduced by the Buddha 
more than 2,500 years ago. They are not out of date, being 
still effective nowadays and to be as effective also in the 
future. Just compare them with the present ways and means 
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introduced by a modern man to promote the quality of his 
society and you will see how wonderful is the Buddha 
Dhamma. In the Patikavagga of the Long Sayings there were 
mentioned also the causes leading to the depravity of a society 
from a family to a country, as follows : 

1. To cherish an anger. 
. To treat others with contempt. 
. To be envious and miserly. 
. To be boastful and cunning. 
. To have an evil purpose. 
. To hold obstinately to one’s own viewpoints. 
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From an overall view, the causes leading to quarrel 
and misunderstanding are nothing but to be overcome by 
one’s own selfish desire and one’s own views. This was 
mentioned as Venerable Kaccadyana’s sayings in the Du. An. 
to the effect that lay people quarrel with one another because 
of their desire, whereas monks take to doing so because of 
their different beliefs. As a rule, where there are quarrels, 
misunderstanding and hatred, there are sure to be disturbances 
and insecurity instead of progress and unity. 


Success. Whatever field of activity one is engaged 
in, success is to be the goal desired by all. To fulfill this desire, 
the Buddha had prescribed several formulas such as : 


(1) The four Iddhipada viz. 

a. Chanda: preference, the willingness and earn- 
estness to do what one is expected, or 
has set one’s mind to do. 

b. Viriya: exertion, the endurance power to carry 
on what one has planned to do. 
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c. Citta: perseverance, the undaunted courage 
in face of baffling difficulties or threat- 
ening danger. 
d. Vimansa: pondering, the discriminatory wisdom 
by which to weigh the pros and cons 
carefully, to consider or approach the 
matter in question from all possible 
angles. 
The above are quoted from Visuddhimagga and Pati. 
Di. 

It is said that the above-mentioned four kinds of practice 
will lead an aspirant to the goal that is not impossible to 
achieve. 


(2) Another manifestation of practices leading to 
success can be seen in the four aspects of Patience 
or Padhana, as mentioned in the Catukkanipata 
of the Anguttaranikaya as follows : 


a. To caution oneself against the growth of evil. This 
is prevention technique. 

b. To abandon whatever evil has occurred. 

c. To cultivate whatever virtuous qualities has not yet 
existed. 

d. To preserve the acquired virtues, keeping them 
from decline. 


Etiquette. Where individuals gather together to 
form a society or community, there is the need to have a set 
of established rule of conduct in a variety of aspects and 
purposes. For general purposes, the Buddha advised his 
disciples 
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— not to eavesdrop on private conversations of 
anybody. 

— to be properly dressed to suit the situation. 

— not to walk on tip-toe into anybody's house. 


Etiquette in eating. A disciple is required 

— not to make food too great a lump for each 
mouthful. 

— not to open the mouth before food is served. 

— not to put a finger into the mouth while eating. 

— not to speak while the food is in the mouth. 

— not to throw food into the mouth. 

— not to swell the cheeks while food is in the mouth. 

— not to flip hands (or spoon and fork) while eating. 

— not to spill the food. 

— not to put out the tongue while eating. 

— not to make a noise while eating. 

— not to lick one’s hand (or fork and spoon). 

— not to lick one’s mouth. 

— not to touch water utensil with dirty hands. (from 
Maha. Vi.) 

— to start eating at the same time. Those who finish 
first should wait for the others to finish before getting 
up. 

— to take care not to let water in the mouth or water 
while washing hands splash to others. (from Cula. 
Vi.) 

(3) A visitor, while staying in the host’s house is 
required 

— to respect the host and the host's house such as to 
take off one’s shoes while entering the house. 
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— to be considerate of the host's feeling such as to 
wait for some time if the host is still busy with other 
affairs and not to overstay one’s welcome. 

— to be polite such as not to enter the host’s house 
with dirty feet. 

— to try to get along happily with the host. 

— to follow the rules of the host’s house in case the 
visitor wants to spend the night (or day) therein. 
(the above are from Cula. Vi.) 


(4) There is a set of reciprocal duties for the host laid 

down as follows : 

1. To understand the importance of welcoming 
guests or visitors. 

2. To show due respect towards guests or 
visitors. 

3. To welcome them in accordance with their 
social status. 

4. To provide lodging place, if the guest so 
wishes. (Cula. Vi.) 


(5) Even in using the toilet, there was also the 
following set of rules : 

a. The general rule is ‘First come, first served’. 
This is one instance where there is no con- 
sideration of priority of ordination or age. (This 
shows the forming of a queue was introduced 
by the Buddha long ago) 

b. To be careful, not impulsive. This means to 
knock the door first when it is closed. Also to 
be properly dressed i.e. not to undress, before 
entering or going out of the toilet. And not to 


make a noise while evacuating and the bowels 
washing in there. 


. To know how to take care of the robes, not to let them 


spoiled by foul smell. 


. To know the hygienic rules viz. not to press while 


evacuating, not to clean with hard things, but to 
use water instead. 


. Not to do other things while evacuating such as not 


to chew the tooth-cleaning sticks. 
Not to make the place dirty or unhygienic. 


. To help one another clean the place, not to evade 


responsibility. (The above from Cula. Vi.) 


(6) As far as the dwelling place is concerned, there are 


e. 


the following rules concerning hygiene : 


. Not to pass urine or empty the bowels or spit on 


plants. 


. Not to pass urine or empty the bowels or spit in the 


water. (Maha. Vi.) 


. Not to sport long finger-nails. 
. Not to sport long hair within the nostrils until they 


appear outside. 
Not to undress in the open nor in an improper place 
and time. 


f. To use tooth-cleaning sticks (which are equivalent to 
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tooth-brush nowadays) 


. To filter water before drinking. 
. To use water for washing purpose after evacuating 


the bowels. (This is to conform to the sanitary rules 
and to prevent haemorrhoids) 


. Not to rub oneself against an improper thing such 
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as the wall of a room or a string; also not to rub 
one’s back against another person’s. However, a 
piece of cloth is allowed. 


. Not to be without the set of three robes even for one 


night. (This was to prevent them from being lost or 
from being mixed up with another Bhikkhu’s,—which 
was again to prevent being infected by some disease 
from another Bhikkhu). 


K. Not to eat within the same utensil with another one. 


Thus a Bhikkhu is to eat within his own, individual 
bowl. Or food may be served in a tray for each 
Bhikkhu. In case there is the general tray for all, there 
is to be a general spoon for all to relay food in the 
tray into one’s own dish. (This etiquette may be 
compared with the table manners in the West (Cula. 
Vi.) 


(7) The advantages of using the tooth-cleaning sticks. 


a. 
b. 
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They help clean the teeth. 
They help prevent an unpleasant smell emitting from 
the mouth. 


. They help stimulate the food-tasting nerves. 
. They prevent the phiegm from wrapping up the food. 
. They help stimulate the taste of the food. (Cula. Vi. 


and Panica. An.) 


(8) To take care of things and dwelling places. From 


the Maha. Vi. the Buddha told the Bhikkhus to return 
to their places the things such as the beds that they 
had taken out of their storing place for personal 
use. 


Also in the Cula. Vi. the following rules were laid down. 


13. 


. To clean the places and things; do not make them 


dirty. 


. To make them tidy, free of dust. 
. Try not to make them damaged, be they the beds or 


chairs. Arrange water, both for drinking and for use, 
in proper place ready for use and drink. 


. Do not change the places of things, except when 


they are temporarily borrowed. 


. Do not tread on the white cloth spread on the floor 


or the ground. 


. Look around carefully before siting on a prepared 


seat. 


. Do not throw the things out of the window or out of 


the wall. 


. Do not tread on a place before washing the feet. 
. Do not tread on a prepared place with wet feet. 
. Do not tread on a prepared place with shoes or 


slippers on. 


. Do not spit on a painted floor. 
. If the feet of a bed or a chair are to scratch a painted 


floor, they must be wrapped in cloth first. 
Do not lean against a painted wall. (this should also 
include painted doors or windows). 


(9) How to select a nurse. The following rules were laid 
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down for the selection of a Bhikkhu who would act 
as a nurse for a bed-ridden Bhikkhu. They are : 
To be able to know which kind of medicine should 
be given to the patient at a proper time. 
To know what is agreeable to curing the disease of 
the patient and what is not. 
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3. To nurse the patient with a spirit of compassion, 
not to do so for the sake of reward. 

4. Not to feel disgusted when it is necessary to be 
involved in doing such duties as to dispose of the 
excrement of the patient. 

5. To be able to encourage the patient with the Dnamma 
instruction. 

The above are quoted from the Pafica. An, showing 
how the Buddha was careful in selecting a Bhikkhu in doing 
any duty. For if a Bhikkhu without those above-mentioned 
characteristics should be selected, he would make the patient 
grow worse, instead of helping the patient. 


(10) Reversely, the Buddha did not neglect to describe 
how a patient should behave. The following are 
characteristics of a ‘bad’ patient, one who causes 
problems and difficulties to the nurse and the 
doctor. They are : 

1. To disobey the doctor's advices. 

2. Not to be moderate in what is agreeable and to be 
inclined towards doing or eating what is dis- 
greeable. 

3. To refuse taking the medicine. 

4. Not to tell the doctor or the nurse the truth about 
the symptoms of the disease. 

5. Not to be patient to the sufferings. 

The above are from the Pafica. An. and showed the 
characteristics of a problem patient no one would like to cure 
or nurse. However, a patient with the behaviour opposite to 
these is sure to be a ‘good’ one, not creating problems to the 
doctor and the nurse. 
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(11) How to take care of the plants and trees. There 
are at present a series of complex problems concerning 
preservation of forests and trees and as such there have been 
advices and invitations for the people to conserve forest as a 
valuable natural resource. Having realised this more than 2,500 
years ago, the Buddha used to advice his Bhikkhus 


a. not to pull, or cut a green plant thus destroying its 
life. 

b. not to urinate, empty the bowels or spit on plant. 
(Maha. Vi.) 

c. Not to destroy vegetation by any means (Sila. Di.) 


Leadership. In every country there are to be the governers 
and the governed, the leaders and the followers, or the govern- 
ment and the people. The virtues for the former category, 
besides the oft-quoted Ten Virtues, the characteristics of a 
universal king, the 4 Sublime virtues (Brahmavihara) and the 
avoidance of the 4 kinds of prejudices (i. e. Agati), there are 
the following additional practices from the Chakka. An. 
1. To be patient in the face of criticisms and of physical 
and mental hardships. 
2. To be always on the alert or up-to-date, studying 
the situation from all possible angles. 
3. To be hard-working. 
4. To have a discriminating wisdom, putting the right 
man in the right place at the right time. 
5. To be compassionate. 
6. To have an investigative mind, checking the orders 
given and following developments of work. 
From the Catu. An. there were two more viz. 
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7. To be able to know where the problems are centred 
on. 
8. To know how to solve the problems. 
From the Pati. Di. there are five more practices viz : 
9. To give assistance to the people. 
10. To cultivate friendship with other people 
11. To speak properly. 
12. To be liberal-minded. 
13. To be able to lead them benevolently. 
From the Commentary of the Dhammapada we learn 
more of them as follows : 
14. To be courageous and intelligent. 
15. To be learned. 
16. To be earnest in fulfilling responsibilities. 
17. To be equipped with characteristical virtues. 
18. To be magnanimous. 
19. To be virtuous people. 
20. To be wise, equipped with discernment. 
A country blessed with such a leader or group of leaders 
is sure to develop and prosper in the community of nations. 


Characteristics of a warrior. Some kinds of character- 
istics are suitable for other officials in general, whereas others 
are specially for warriors. The latter are as follows : 


(From the Ja. Khu:) 1. Hard-working 
2. Bravery. 
3. Versatility. 
(From the Catu. An.) 1. To know how to arrange 


the armed forces patterns. 
2. To be able to develop long- 
range missiles. 


(From the Maha. Khu.) 


(From the Catu. An.) 


(From the Parfica. An.) 


. To be a sharpshooter. 
. To know how to destroy 


enemies’ resources. 
To be brave. 


. To have a fighting spirit. 
. Not to be given to fear. 
. Not to be easily frightened 


or startled. 

. To have an indomitable 
courage. 

. To fight determinedly, not 


to retreat. 


. To be intelligent. 

. To be brave. 

. To be learned. 

. To be well-behaved. 


. To be intelligent, equipped 


with discriminating wisdom. 


. To be well-disciplined, being 


thereby exemplary to others. 


. To be brave. 
4. 
5. 


To be learned. 
To be equipped with virtues. 


Characteristics of officials. Again the Buddha also 
decribed what was required of civil servants as follows : 


1. To be hard-working. 


2. Not to be over-confident in circumstances. 
3. To be learned in various affairs. 
4. To fulfill one’s duty well. (from the Ja. Khu.) 
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and 


and 
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. To be good leaders of the people. 

. To have special cleverness in performing one’s duty. 
. To be well-educated. 

. To fulfil one’s duty, both to others and to oneself. 
. To be self-confident, not easily shaken. 

. To be polite. 

. To be always on the alert for an unexpected event. 
. To have a clean hand, not resorting to irregularities. 
. To be hard-working. (also from the Ja. Khu.) 


. To know how to listen and how to make others 


listen to oneself. 


. To be able to check oneself from being impulsive. 
. To be patient in the face of physical and mental 


sufferings, criticisms and temptations. 


. To be experienced and fluent in performing one’s 


duty. 


. To be well-behaved. 

. Not to be greedy. 

. TO obey the superiors’ orders, not to be arrogant. 
. To render beneficial services, both in the presence 


of and in the absence of superiors. 


. To respect those older in terms of years and of 


merits. 


. To be obedient to superiors. 
. To know moderation. 
. To get along well with other colleagues. 


and 


26. 
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and 


31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37% 
38. 
39. 


To be wise, endowed with versatility. 

To be equipped with knowledge. 

To be devoted to work. 

To know the proper time to do things. 

To know the proper way for each situation. 


Not to speak too much. 
Not to speak too little or to remain silent too long. 
To know moderation in speaking. 
Not to speak impulsively. 
Not to speak satirically. 
To speak the truth. 
To speak what is pleasant to hear. 
Not to speak setting one side against another. 
Not to speak non-sense nor to blabber. 
(ibid) 


An official knowing the art and technique of speaking 
in the above mentioned manner will be able to cherish good 
will from all concerned. 


Diplomats’ characteristics (from the At. An.) 
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. To be able to listen to other people’s talk. 

. To be able to make other people listen. 

. To be learned. 

. To have a good, retentive memory. 

. To understand easily whatever happens or what- 


ever subjects are discussed. 


. To be able to induce belief and understanding on 


the part of the listeners. 
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7. To be wise, knowing what is beneficial and what is 
dangerous to one’s own country. 
8. To be gentle, not picking up quarrels with anybody. 


and 
(from the Dha. Khu,) 
9. To be hard-working 
10. To work with mindfulness and self-possession. 
11. To be honest. 
12. To be careful, thinking of the pros and cons before 
making a decision. 
13. To be well-behaved and heedful. 
14. To be equipped with virtues. 
15. To be always on the alert for any situation and 
occurrence. 

A Government official who conforms to the above- 
mentioned practices will certainly be rewarded with promotion 
and prosperity. Even the ordinary citizens are also in the 
position to apply those rules for their own area of work and 
will likewise be blessed with the same progress and happiness. 
However, the Buddha did not neglect people of other pro- 
fessions. He also laid down rules of behaviour and practice 
for them as follows : 


Merchants looking forward to success in their own 
areas of activity are required (from the Tika. An) 

1. To get up early in the morning and prepare carefully 
their work for the day. 

2. In the daytime, to pay earnest attention to what is 
going on at the moment. 

3. In the evening, to check stock of whatever has been 
done throughout the day. 
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This concerns their subordinates, their transactions, 
their financial stability and others that concern the affairs as a 
whole, 
and 

4. To have a ‘discriminating eye’, knowing intuitively 
at times, which is good and which is bad, which 
will sell well and which will not do so. Also it is 
necessary for them to know other areas involved 
such as marketing and others. 

5. To check the progress and development of the 
transactions themselves i. e. not to rely solely on the 
subordinates or representatives. 

6. To be innately inclined towards this kind of business. 

However, as sincere lay Buddhist disciples, although 

they have equipped themselves with such qualities, they are 
further advised to avoid doing business in the following 
forbidden kinds viz : 


1. weapons i. e. whatever is harmful to life or is used 

to destroy life. 

2. human beings, it being inhuman to regard human 

beings as goods for sale. 

3. living animals to be sold as goods i. e. they will 

have to be killed. 

4. intoxicants or all habit-forming drugs. 

5. poison, being harmful or destructive to life. (Parica. 

An.) 

The above five items are forbidden for lay 
Buddhist disciples since they are harmful to life and are 
derogatory to the dignity of human beings. Some there are 
who worry that, should there be nobody to do business as 
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seller of animals’ flesh, then how could human beings live or 
survive and such a prohibition would deprive a Buddhist of 
his or her means of earning a livelihood which is after all not 
against the law of the country. This is an ungrounded fear, 
since there will always be quite a number of persons who are 
not Buddhists and who will always do this kind of business 
for the Buddhists. Moreover, there are quite a number of other, 
innumerable ways of earning a livelihbod, which are not 
conducive to the harm and loss of life of other animals and 
human beings. 


Music. Even in the music the Buddha also described 
how a good music should be. From the At An. we learn that 
for a music to be good it should be as follows : 

It must be 1. pleasant to the ears. 

2. emotion-stimulating. 

3. delighting. 

4. impressive or inspiring. 
5. refreshing for the mind. 


Regret. This is one of the cruelest torture for a human 
mind. There are quite a number of causes resulting in regret 
such as the great causes of ruin as earlier mentioned. In 
addition to those, there are the following causes. 

1. Not to do what is to be done in early years i. e. not 
to be diligent in acquiring knowledge as a means 
of earning livelihood in later years. 

2. To be lazy in work and study. 

3. To be short-sighted i. e. lack of discernment, not 
thinking of the future. 

4. To live only for one day, being totally submerged 
in self-indulgence. 
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To neglect training oneself in art and science i. e. 
to be content in the cocoon of ignorance. (Dha. 
Khu). 


from the Dvadasa. An. 


6. 
7. 


Not to find or save one’s properties while young. 
Not to study and train oneself for the sake of the 
future while in early years. 


. To be cunning, preferring to set one party against 


another, to accept bribes, to be cruel at heart (all 
these under the camouflage of being a virtuous 
person) 


. To violate Precepts, lacking patience and com- 


passion. 


. To indulge in flirting with women (or men). 
. To be miserly, never giving anything even when 


possible or advisable. 


. To be ungrateful. 
. To be disobedient to parents, being aggressive to 


them. 


. Not to approach monks (for their instruction). 
. To indulge in unwholesome actions, never asso- 


ciating with virtuous person. 


(more can be found in Su. Khu. as follows) : 


16. 


17. 


18. 


lack of knowledge, being inclined towards evil, 
having nothing worthwhile in life. 
making friends with evil person, association with 
everything evil. 
indulgence in sleep, useless talk, laziness and 
being impulsive. 
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19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


being ungrateful. 

being deceitful, even to monks. 

being utterly selfish, hoarding everything for one 
self only. 

being haughty and aggressive towards one’s own 
relatives. 

indulgence in women, gambling, drinking and 
other intoxicants; being ruffians, ruining whatever 
wealth there is. 

always going to women, all of them being of easy 
virtue. 

an old man taking to wife a young girl, or vice 
versa i. e. an old woman having an affair with 
a young boy. 

to appoint an evil person to manage the household 
affairs. 

to become miserable although born in a high 
family and at the same time to be unscrupulously 
ambitious. 


(these are from Su. Khu.) 


The above are all the causes of regret, when it is too 
late for correction. 


A spiritually barren life. Sometimes a life is worthy 
and meaningful, whereas another one is worthless and barren. 
The one that is worthless and therefore barren or wasted is 
one of a person who 


le 
2. 
3. 
4. 
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is addicted to drugs and intoxicants. 

lacks both the material and spiritual wealth. 

is lazy in work. 

is over-confident, careless and is held in the power 
af passion. 


5. lacks wholesome qualities. 
These are from Pati. Di. It is said to be worthless, 
meaningless, barren and is regretfully wasted. 


Ways for prosperity of life. Having known how 
everybody wishes to achieve progress and success in life, the 
Buddha laid down the following general rules of conduct (in 
the Ja. Khu.) as follows : 

1. To walk further on the path of good or merit that 
one has so far trodden. If, however, it is the path 
leading to evil, then step back; do not walk on. 

2. Do not neglect the practice of dispensing charity to 
the poor and the needy. 

3. Do not do harm to your friends, be it in the body, 
in thought, wealth or life. 

4. Do not allow oneself to be in the power of a 
woman. 

Another set of rules for the sake of progress and 

success was also laid down (in the Catu. An.) as follows : 

5. To associate with virtuous persons. 

6. To be attentive to their advice and instruction. 

7. To be equipped with discriminating wisdom, by 
which to distinguish what is good from what is evil. 

8. To establish oneself properly in the presence of 
those good and evil persons and qualities. 

Such are the general rules prescribed for those who 

look forward to the progress and success in their life. 


Dhamma for the laity. There are two categories of the 
Thai people viz. the lay disciples and the monks or Bhikkhus 
(including SAémaneras or novices). The former kind, besides 
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conforming to the laws of the country, still requires other sets 
of rules or practices in order to place themselves above the 
reach of wants, to get along well enough with other people, 
to perform their respective duties towards others such as to 


work for the welfare of the people,—the latter being the res- 
ponsibility of government officials. Then there are other kinds 
of work such as those of merchants. Many of these have been 
earlier discussed. However, there are some more general rules 
for the peace and harmony of every individual viz. 


1. To be truthful to one another, not to be deceitful. 

2. To have forbearance i. e. self-restraint. 

3. To be patient in time of suffering from fatigue due 
to hard work, from adverse criticism and from 
illness. 

4. To distribute one’s own belongings to others. This 
is to share one’s happiness with others, not to 
hoard all things for only one’s own self-centred 
desire. (from Sa. Sam.) 

and 

(from Ja. Khu.) 

5. To be polite. 

6. To have Dhamma as the guiding beacon of life. 

7. Not to be over-confident in life, youth and health. 

8. To be intelligent. 

9. To be modest, not putting on airs. 

10. Not to be miserly. 

11. To be gentle and humble, having a good taste of 
things. 

12. To be polite, always speaking in a humble 

manner. 
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16. 


In 


. To give whatever help is possible to friends and 


other persons 


. To give what should be given to whoever should 


be given. 


. To do what ought to be done and avoid what 


ought to be avoided. 
To help those worthy of heip. 
addition to these, there are, as earlier mentioned, 


the four Sangahavatthu. If lay disciples can follow these 


practices, 


it is certain they will be able to live together in 


peace and harmony, in the spirit of selflessness and sacrifice. 
There would be no crimes such as murder, cheating and 
adultery. This is conducive to the healthy society as a whole. 


Dhamma for Bhikkhu (and Samanera). Apart from 
conforming to the Vinaya rules, Bhikkhus (and Samaneras) 
are required, in the Ja, Khu., to 


1. 


Ww 


Ds 


be self-restrained in speech and movement of 
hands and feet. 


. take delight in the Dnamma of the Buddha. 
. be stable in character,also being patient. 
. not to take delight in too much association (with 


other Bhikkhus). 
know how to be content. 


What is for them to avoid is described in the Khandha. 
Sam. as follows : 


P 


2. 


Not to earn a living by ‘looking down’ i. e. not to be 
a fortune-teller. 

Not to earn a living by ‘looking up’ i. e. not to predict 
an auspicious moment based on the position of 
stars (i. e. planets). 
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3. 


Not to earn a living by ‘shaking one’s head’ i. e. not 
to be a businessman. 


4. Not to earn a living by ‘tilting the head’ i. e. not to 


give predictions based on human features and 
physical characteristics. 


It is obvious how, when a Bhikkhu is busy with these 
affairs, he will have little time for the practical aspect. 
However, quite a number of lay disciples admire such 
Bhikkhus, concluding that these Bhikkhus can be their refuge 
in time of need. 


More Dhamma for Bhikkhus. In the Pafica..An. we 
find more of what is required of Bhikkhus viz. 


1. 
2. 


To study the Dhamma i. e. from Scriptural texts. 
To deliver sermons to the people in accordance 
with one’s ability. 


. To recite and to teach the Dhamma studied as well 


as possible. 


. To practice the Dhamma studied (this is the aspect 


of Meditation and Insight practice). 


(from the same source) 


and 
5. 
6 
7. 
8 
9. 
and 


To be diligent in studying (the texts). 


. To be docile and patient. 


To have a wide experience in religious knowledge. 


. Not to be self-indulgent i. e. to know how to restrain 


oneself: not to be lax in the discipline and exertion. 
To live in unity and harmony with other Bhikkhus. 


from the Dasaka. An. we find how the Buddha advised 
the Bhikkhus to often recollect of remind themselves in the 
following manners. 
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1. | am now in a different status from the lay disciples. 
Whatever manners of behaviour are proper for the 
recluses, | am bound to follow such manners. 

2. My livelihood being dependent upon others, it is 
advisable that | should not be selective in whatever 
is given to me. 

3. There is a higher, more advanced practice for me 
to follow; | should not be self-complacent with this 
level of practice. 

4. Is there anything | can blame myself as far as the 
Precepts (i. e. disciplinary conduct) is concerned? 

5. Can a wise man, having considered the matter 
conscientiously, blame me in my practice of 
Precepts? 

6. | am destined to leave whatever | take delight in or 
is endeared to me. 

7. | am heir to my own Karma; doing good | shall 
enjoy what is good, whereas doing evil, | shall 
have to suffer what is evil. 

8. With the lapse of time, what am | doing now? 

9. Do | still take delight in the seclusion? 

10. Is there any noble quality | have developed that 
when questioned later by other Bhikkhus | should 
not be embarrassed thereby? 

For a Bhikkhu developing Insight he is required, from 

the Panca. An., 

1. Not to be heavily engaged in secular affairs, not to 


take part in social gatherings; but to be satisfied 
with little and not to be selective in whatever is 
givin him. 
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on. 
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3. 
4. 
5. 


. To be moderate in food, and not to eat to please 


the palate. 

Not to indulge in sleep. 

Having great religious knowledge. 
To be earnest in spiritual exertion. 


These are the practices required of a Bhikkhu who 
aims at the development of Insight. He will thereby not be 
distracted by external, secular affairs and thus become 
alienated from his aim. More of them will be described later 


Women. This is a significant issue which the Buddha 
had described in several places. Of those there will be men- 
tioned only some as follows : 


It was said that, generally speaking, it is difficult for a 
woman to hold a position of great power and responsibility. 
This is because most of them 


We 


are emotional and therefore sensitive and im- 
pulsive. 


. are inclined to be envious and vainglorious. 
. are more self-centred, thinking only of their own 


benefit, rather than being society-conscious, thinking 
of the welfare of the whole. 


. have a limited degree of wisdom. (the above are 


from the Catu. An.) 


What most women want. (from Sa. Sam.) 


Ts 


Ww 


To be born in a respectful and wealthy family and 
to be blessed with beauty. 


. To be married at a proper age. 
. To be the only wife of the husband. 
. To be blessed with offspring. 


5. 


To hold power over the husband and all in the 
household. 


Such were what women in those days i.e. more than 
2,500 years ago, want to have and to be. It may be true to a 
certain degree even nowadays. 


Women’s power. The Buddha mentioned several 
kinds of power in comparison with each other, in the Ja. 
Khu. as follows: 


P WH 


. The power of the sun. 

. The power of the moon. 

. The power of the recluses. 

. But, greater than the above-mentioned, is the 


power of a woman. 


Henpecked husband. This has been a long-standing 
issue, dating back to the time of the Buddha, who described 
why a husband should be in such a position. From the Sa. 
Sam, he mentioned the following causes, saying that a 
woman is blessed with: 


ahwhDd — 


. the power of her beauty. 

. the power of wealth and knowledge. 

. the power of her relatives. 

. the power of her offspring. 

. the power of her being well-behaved, knowing 


how to please the husband. 


There are also the causes originating from the husband 
himself as follows: 


te 
Af. 


the husband is poor. 
the husband is (chronically) ill (i. e. bed-ridden) or 
invalid. 
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. the husband is an old man. 

. the husband is a drug addict. 

. the husband is more stupid than the wife. 

. the husband is inert, inactive and frustrated. 

. the husband is inclined to conform to every wish 
and whim of the wife. 

8. the husband is lazy, not caring to earn a living (the 

above from the Ja. khu.) 


N QO fh W 


Such are the causes making the wife sick of her 
husband. It may later lead to her committing adultery or 
divorce. 


Reversely speaking, there is a’cockpecked’ wife (from 
the Sala. Sam) 

It was mentioned in the above source of reference 
that a husband that was not ‘henpecked’ because he was 
endowed with the power of his own. i. e. to be aware of his 
dignity and independence. Such a husband would not be 
‘pecked’ by the ‘hen’. He might even ‘peck the hen’ instead. 


More of a henpecked husband. In the Ja. Khu. there the 
following passages to the effect that : 

1. A man, however learned and well respected by the 
people, would be worthless should he be a 
henpecked husband. Like an eclipsed moon he 
would have his self-respecting dignity lost. 

2. Such a man is blamed both here and in the here- 
after; he is also destined to a realm of woe. 


It has been observed that a henpecked husband, while 
being quiet and reserved at home, is often talkative and 
vociferous outside. He is usually upset and tortured by an 
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inferiority complex. Such a condition of mind is conducive to 
a realm of woe in the hereafter should he die overpowered by 


it. 


Seven kinds of wives. (from the Sat. An.) 

Obviously there are several kinds of wives nowadays. 
This was so in the time of the Buddha, when they were 
categorised as follows : 


if 
2. 
3. 


6. 
Ts 


The wife as an executioner (or the killer wife). 

The wife as a robber or a thief. 

The wife as a master (or a superior bullying the 
husband). 


. The wife as a mother (taking a devoted care of her 


husband). 


. The wife as a younger sister (obeying the husband’s 


order). 
The wife as a friend. 
The wife as a servant or slave. 


Bad wives causing trouble to husbands are, from the 
Ja. Khu., the following kinds. 


WH — 


. Those that like to frequent places of entertainment. 
. Those that like to go to a public park too often. 

. Those that like to go to a port or seashore. 

. Those that like to spend the night at their relatives’ 


homes. 


5. Those that like to spend the might at other people’s 


6. 


houses. 


Those that spend too much time dressing them- 
selves. 


. Those that are drug addicts. 
. Those that like to peep through the windows, looking 
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at the passers-by. 
9. Those that like to stand at the door looking at the 
passers-by. 
Such behaviours generally lead to quarrel, adultery 
and divorce. 


The ‘until death do us part’ couple. According to 
Buddhism, there are a number of factors conducive to the 
couples being inseparable until death viz. 

. They belong to the same age group. 

. They live in unity and harmony. 

They have the same level of behaviour. 

They have more or less the same taste. 

. They are not barren. 

. They are well-behaved, coming from good families. 

. They attend well to their reciprocal duties. (from 
the Ja. Khu.) 


NOORWN= 


The ‘death never parting us’ couple. From the Catu. 
An. we learn from the Buddha’s sayings how an inseparable 
couple can meet and enjoy each other’s company once again 
in the hereafter. Thus they are required. 
1. To have a degree of similarity concerning their 
faith. 
2. To be on the same level of good behaviour. 
3. To be endowed with the same courage for self- 
sacrifice. 
4. To be blessed with the same degree of maturity 
concerning mindfulness and wisdom (i. e. they can 
understand each other). 


Equipped with the above mentioned qualities, a couple 


are sure to enjoy each other’s company, being inseparable 
once again in the hereafter. 


Criteria on which to judge the Buddha's teachings 

The Buddha must have known beforehand that there 
would certainly be some teachers in the future who would 
falsify his Dhamma by incorporating alien teachings into the 
body of his doctrine. To prevent this and also to establish 
some principles by which to judge whether such teachings 
were his or not, the Buddha introduced a number of criteria 
concerning the general teachings, the Disciplinary rules and 
the advanced practice as follows : 

(A) In the part of the Book of Discipline called Bhesaj- 
jakhandhaka, there were four criteria for judgment viz : 

a 1. If there is anything not forbidden but if it can 
reasonably be included in what is allowed and is 
contrary to what is forbidden, then it is to be 
judged as being also allowed. 

a2. If there is anything not forbidden but if it can 
reasonably be included in what is forbidden and 
is contary to what is allowed, then it is to be 
judged as being forbidden. 

a3. If there is anything not allowed but if it can 
reasonably be included in what is allowed and is 
contrary to what is forbidden, then it is to be 
be judged as being allowed. 

a4. If there is anything not allowed but if it can 
reasonably be included in what is forbidden and 
is contrary to what is allowed, then it is to be 
judged as being forbidden. 

An instance can be seen in the case of opium, which 
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is habit-forming and dangerous to health. Of course, it was 
not forbidden by the Buddha since there was no such thing 
at that time. Yet, considering its harmful result, it can be 
reasonably included in what was forbidden like liquor, so it 
is to be regarded as being forbidden also. As such it can be 
included in the Fifth Precept as another thing to be avoided. 


(B) In the Book of Discourse, there was mentioned in 
the section called the Mahavagga of the Long Sayings the 
general principle whereby to judge the authenticity of his 
Dhamma to the effect that 

If there is anybody arguing that this is the Dhamma or 
this is the Vinaya i.e. the Discipline, or this is the Buddha’s 
teaching, do not just accept or deny that assumption. The 
right way is to check in the Book of Discipline and the Book of 
Discourse. If it does not agree with either, it is to be understood 
that such is not the Buddha’s teaching; if it agrees with both, 
then it can be regarded as the Buddha’s teaching. 


(C) In the parts of the Book of Discourse called Attha- 
kanipata of the Anguttaranikaya and the Cullavagga of the 
Book of Discipline there are also the criteria by which to judge 
the authenticity of the advanced Dhamma called Lokuttara or 
Supra Mundane to the effect that 

1. Whatever Dhamma is conducive to the increase of 

lust. 

2. Whatever Dhamma is conducive to suffering, 

3. Whatever Dhamma is conducive to the accumula- 

tion of Defilements, 

4, Whatever Dhamma is conducive to the increase of 

Desire, 
5. Whatever Dhamma is conducive to not content- 
ment, 
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6. Whatever Dhamma is conducive to association, 

7. Whatever Dhamma is conducive to laziness, 

8. Whatever Dhamma is conducive to fussiness, 

Let it be known that such is not the Buddha’s Dhamma, 
Vinaya or the Buddha‘s teaching. 

Reversely, whatever Dhamma is not conducive to the 
above mentioned characteristics, let it be known that such is 
the Buddha’s Dhamma, Vinaya and teaching, 


Faith. Generally speaking, everybody has cherished a 
faith in something or another of his or her own. Some religions 
there are which declare that faith is the fundamental virtue on 
the grounds that with faith coming first the remaining virtues 
will follow of their own accord. Such being the case, there is 
no choice but to command faith on the part of their followers 
first of all. Buddhism, on the contrary, teaches that where 
there is knowledge, there is faith as a result. Thus faith is not 
a compulsory virtue. Moreover, the Buddha advised his 
disciples not to base their faith on the following points viz. 

1. on hearsay, 

2. on tradition, 

3. on rumour, 

4. on texts, 

5. on thought, 

6. on speculation, 

7. on logic, 

8. on the fact that it agrees with one’s own viewpoint, 

9. on the assumption that it can be believed, 

10. on the fact that the speaker is a recluse or is one’s 
own teacher. 

The above are from the ka/lamasutta,in the Tika. An. 
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Having instructed them not to base their belief 
absolutely on those criteria, the Buddha taught them to 
believe in the truth through their own experience and 
knowledge. This means that they should not rely solely on 
their own thought, which is something like logic or speculation, 
before self-realisation. It is worth noting that, wherever he 
recommended faith, there he also pointed out wisdom as its 
complementary counterpart. His instructions to this effect 
may be seen in such places as Parica, Sat., and Attha. An. 


When the Buddha is praised or blamed. Sure 
enough, there will be some people who praise the Buddha 
and other people who blame him. Under such cirumstances, 
the Buddha advised his disciples not to be elated or to be 
displeased. They should stop to consider those people’s words 
and check whether and how much there is any truth in such 
words. This is from Sila Di. 


Mind (citta or mano). This living body of ours is 
composed of what is called Kaya or body and what is called 
Mano or mind. However, there are a number of Scriptural 
words, besides the above mentioned Mano, all referring to 
mind, such as manas, vinhana and citta. It is advisable, 
therefore, to have a common understanding of such words. 

There is a pali passage worth quoting. It reads, “Cittam 
mano manasam vififdnam hadayam manam naémanetani 
voharapathe vattanti payato”, which means, ‘the names citta, 
mana, manas, vififidna, hadayam etc. are all words of calling 
(the same thing) in most places.” 

Also in the Mahadvagga of the Khuddakanikaya we 
find another corresponding passage which reads “cittam 
mano manasam hadayam pandaram manayatanam 
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manindriyam viihadnam vifihdnakkhandho manovifnhanaa- 
hatu”, which means that all those terms are synonyms, 
referring to what is called mind. 


All these boil down to the fact that those terms are 
used to refer to the same ‘thing’, the difference being due to 
the manifestations and functions specially implied in each 
case, depending on the intention of the writer or the speaker. 
it is therefore not advisable to pick a quarrel confirming one’s 
own idea and pointing an accusing finger, blaming that the 
others are wrong. Deliverance from suffering, the goal of 
Buddhism, cannot be achieved through such a bickering and 
fault finding, which will lead to the increase, not the extinction, 
of suffering. 


Such being the case, we can rest satisfied in saying 
that there is a ‘thing’ called i.e. mind, since it functions by 
accumulating and thinking. That it is sometimes called vinhana 
is because it functions as awareness or consciousness. That it is 
called mano, manas, mana is because it functions as recalling 
and thinking. It is called hadaya because it is meant to refer to 
the heart. In Thai language there is a general term, which 
should correspond to the English counterpart ‘mind.’ All the 
technological meanings aside, we shall refer to this ‘thing’ by 
using the English word ‘mind.’ 

How this ‘mind’ is very important can be seen in the 
Buddha’s sayings in many places such as the Dnammapada, 
which opens with the passage to the effect that all ‘things’ 
have mind as most significant; they depend on the mind; but, 
as mentioned later, mind is always wavering, flitting, difficult 
to safeguard and control; it travels far. It is therefore beneficial 
to restrain the mind : a controlled and safeguarded mind is 
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conducive to happiness etc. 


The benefits and the evils from mind. Mind can bring 
both great benefits and great evils to a person, depending on 
how that person treats it or reacts to it. Thus in the Dhammapada 
there was the Buddha’s saying to the effect that a person's 
mind, which is wrongly established, can bring more evil and 
harm to himself far more serious than any notorious robber or 
a revengeful enemy can do to another. On the contrary, when 
a mind is rightly established, it can reward the person with a 
blessing far greater and more lasting than his or her beloved 
ones such as parents, relatives and others can give. 


As far as Deliverance from suffering is concerned, it is 
the mind, not the body, that is delivered. This can be seen 
towards the end of the Anattalakkhanasutta, which the 
Buddha preached to the Five Ascetics, that, when the Buddha 
finished this sermon, the minds of the Five Ascetics were 
delivered from Defilements. Also in the Dhammapada, it was 
mentioned that, with the mind depressed a realm of woe is to 
be expected; whereas with the mind brilliant a realm of bliss 
can be the result. 

In so many places had the Buddha mentioned the 
importance of mind, thus showing how it is necessary, or 
imperative, for a Buddhist to establish his or her mind in the 
right direction. It can be concluded that, whether a person is 
to be called virtuous or vicious. whether that person is destined 
to a realm of bliss or one of woe, and whether he or she will 
attain to the extinction of suffering or not, depends solely on 
the condition of his or her own mind. Hence the absolute 
necessity of mind training or mind control, the beneficial 
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results of which cannot be over-estimated. 


There may be a question here as to why in the Pali 
passages there is mentioned only that the mind, not the 
Vinnana or consciousness, is delivered from Defilements. 
The answer is that the mind or the term citta in pali refers to the 
function of storing or accumulating the Defilements, whereas 
the Vinnana or consciousness has the function of awareness. 
Referring to the function, therefore, the pali passages point 
out to the citta or mind. It is also noteworthy that the mind is 
a Sankhara or the conditioned thing, which cannot remain 
unchanged though it is what is called the Nibbanacitta i.e. the 
mind realising the Nibbana. Nibbana is not what we know as 
the mind, and the mind is not Nibbana. Hence the mind is the 
Sankhara i.e. always the conditioned. 


A long life and a short one. From the Parica. An. 
we learn of the following causes of a long life and a short one. 

(a) Causes of a short life : 

1. Creating for oneself physical and mental sufferings. 

2. Non-contentmentor indulgence in sensual pleasure. 

3. Consuming heavy food (i. e. one difficult to be 
digested) and also food detrimental to health. 

4. Having such wrong behaviour such as to take to 
killing. 

5. To roam and frequent indecent places. 

(b) Causes of a long life. 

1. Creating for oneself physical and mental tranquility. 

2. Moderation in seeking pleasure. 

3. Consuming easily digested and nutritious food. 

4. To be well behaved in Precepts such as to abstain 
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from killing. 
5. To have virtuous friends or people to give helpful 
advice and counsel. 


Such are causes which, having been fulfilled, are 
conducive to longevity. However, this is looking from the 
present life principles only. There are also other factors to be 
taken into account in some special cases. These are the factors 
from previous lives that can also play a significant role in 
many cases. 


Auspicious moments. Absolutely speaking and from 
the real Buddhist point of view, it is considered that an 
auspicious moment is one when a person is doing good, no 
matter at what time of the year or of the day it is. On the 
other hand, whenever a person is doing evil, then it is to be 
regarded as an ominous or ill-omened moment. This is from 
the Tika. An. 

Also from the Ja. Khu. it was stated that the benefit or 
auspiciousness will abandon a foolish person who clings to 
the ‘auspicious’ moment. The benefit (to accrue) is to be 
auspicious in itself. What can the stars (in fact the planets) do? 

Of the five characteristics required of a (real or sincere) 
Buddhist, it is worth noting that one is not to believe in the 
(planetary) auspicious moment or anything (other than doing 
good). (Pafica. An.) 

Hence the philosophy, or the principle, of Buddhism 
in connection with what is supposed to be the auspicious 
moment. It is to be judged instead through the intention, 
whether to do good i. e. auspicious, or to do evil i. e. ominous. 
It is true that the Buddha allowed Bhikkhus to study astronomy 
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but that was for the purpose of calculating the days for fixing 
them for recitation of the Patimokkha or Code of disciplinary 
rules, which was to be done once a fortnight, and for per- 
forming some other Sangha activities in accordance with the 
disciplinary rules. 

Based on this attitude, even though it is an ominous 
moment based on planetary positions, it is to be regarded as 
an auspicious one if at that moment a person is doing good. 
On the other hand, it may be an auspicious moment due to 
calculation of the planets’ positions, but if a person is doing 
evil at that time, it is sure to become, for him or for her, an 
ill omened one. 


However, this is to be based on individual belief and 
free will. As long as it is not harmful to anybody, an individual 
is free to follow his her own attitude of mind and freedom of 
belief and practice. The Buddha never recommended a quarrel; 
nor did he advise his disciples to pick a quarrel with anybody 
in connection with sensual pleasure and views. (Khud. An.) 


The Buddha not a celestial nor a human being. 

The Buddha used to say that he was not a celestial 
being. nor a Gandhabba (minstrel god), a demon nor even a 
human being. This was from the Catukkanipadta of the An- 
guttaranikaya to the effect that. 


At a place between the towns of Ukkattha and 
Setabbya, a Brahmin named Dona happened to come across 
the Buddha, whom he did not know. Seeing the Buddha 
having wonderful footprints, he asked the Buddha a series of 
questions, beginning with the question whether he was a 
celestial being, then a minstrel god, a demon and a human 
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being. To these questions the Buddha answered in the 
negative. Perplexed, the Brahmin asked who or what the 
Buddha was then. 

So said the Buddha, “Through not having abandoned 
any Defilements have | to take birth as a celestial being, a 
minstrel god, a demon and a human being, those Defilements 
have | absolutely abandoned. Just as a lotus born in the water 
has emerged from the water, not being wetted by the water, 
so | am born to the world yet do not cling to the world; nor 
can the world cling to me. Know me, then, as the Buddha.” 


This points to the fact that while there are still the 
Defilements left a person is to take birth as a celestial being, a 
human being or an animal, as the case may be. But with those 
Defilements having been abandoned and eradicated, a person 
is no longer to be called by such names as a celestial being. 


Buddhism regards that a celestial being is the material 
witness of those who have been rewarded with the results of 
doing a high level of merit while living the life of a human 
being. Thus a celestial being is not the creator of all things in 
the universe. Etymologically speaking, there are several kinds of 
Deva or celestial beings viz. Uppattideva or celestial beings by 
birth, Sammatideva or celestial being through supposition i.e. 
kings, and Visuddhideva, the celestial beings through purity of 
mind i.e. the Arahant. It is to be noted that the first kind of 
celestial beings i.e. those by birth are to ordinary human eyes 
invisible. This is unlike the two other kinds of Deva, who can 
be seen with ordinary eyes by ordinary human beings. As far as 
the third kind of Deva or angel i.e. the Arahant is concerned, 
there is the advantage that 

a) everybody can be a Deva without having to pass the 


transition of life called death first and 

b) the Deva in the realms of heaven are still inferior 
to a human being who is absolutely free from all 
Defilements. 

c) As such, it is obvious that Buddhism regards the 
virtue or merit as being foremost in importance, 
excelling birth or supposition. 


Fear. For worldlings there are certainly so many things 
that induce fear although many of them are groundless and 
irrationally self-imposed. The Buddha, however, taught his 
disciples to fear themselves or, to be more precise, to fear 
results of evil to accrue to themselves through their own 
wavering, uncontrolled mind. This is divided into two aspects 
viz. Hiri, to feel ashamed in doing evil; and Ottappa, to fear 
the results of evil which are sure to accrue to oneself later on. 


This fear which takes place from inside, from the 
moral principle, is the worthy and noble kind since it is the 
most effective prevention of doing evil even while unseen. 
Fear of the punishment of law or the criticism by others is not 
yet an effective guarantee against doing evil. For such people, 
if they are sure they can do evil unseen, they will not hesitate 
to do so, knowing that they will be able to go scot-free. 


Self and mind. It is noticeable that from only the 
Dhammapada there have been several sayings or instructions 
by the Buddha, signifying how important is this matter. 
They are, for instance. 


1. Self is the refuge of self. 
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2. Do what you teach others to do. 
3. Before teaching others anything it is advisable to 
practise it first. 
4. You should warn yourself and examine yourself. 
5. A foolish person, through his wrong views, con- 
tradicting of a Noble One, who is an Arahat living 
a righteous life. His wrong views will bear fruits to 
kill himself, like the bamboo seeds killing the 
bamboo plant. 
Self-responsibility is another aspect of this matter. 
Again in the Dhammapada there is a saying to the effect that 
a person doing evil himself will be blemished himself, whereas 
he who does not do so will not be so blemished. Purity or 
blemish are an individual affair. None can purify another. 


Freedom in professing a religion 

Buddhism gives freedom for a person to choose a 
religious teaching that appeals to him most of all (even 
though, of course, the one he prefers and chooses is not 
Buddhism). Thus there is no compulsion, no threat or 
temptation in connection with hell and heaven. Attainment to 
such a realm, be it one of bliss or one of woe, is the result of 
what that person has done. Even a Buddhist who has done 
evil such as to kill and to steal is regarded to have done evil 
anyway and thereafter has to suffer the result thereof. On the 
contrary, a person who has done good, whether he is a 
Buddhist or not, is to enjoy the results of good as a matter of 
course. The law of a civilised country does not tolerate murder 
done in the name of religion. Even the Buddha was sometimes 
praised and admired, whereas at other times was criticised 
and insulted. Under such circumstances the Buddha told his 
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facts with a detached attitude of mind, seeing whether there 
is any truth in those viewpoints. (from Si. Di.) 


One instance of this can be seen in Maha. Vi. when 
general Siha the army commander-in-chief and the famous 
householder Updali, both of whom used to be disciples of 
another religious teacher, changed their minds and came to 
accept the Buddha as their Master. The Buddha asked them 
three times to think carefully before making such a decision. 


Doing good; to fulfil an advantage. Buddhism 
teaches its disciples to do good, both for the sake of themselves 
and of others. The life of the Buddha can be cited as exemplary 
of the fact. Having reached the goal of self-perfection, the 
Buddha undertook to teach the people, wandering forth 
through various villages and towns and cities for their own 
sake, looking forward for nothing as a reward for himself. In 
fact, what else should he desire once he had perfected himself 
and had nothing left to be desired, be it gains, honour or 
praise of any kind or degree? Whatever Defilements or Desire 
should have urged him to look for his own benefit he had all 
of them eradicated. In his pilgrimage through various lands 
he had painstakingly converted many evil people to good 
ones, and encourage good people to do more and higher good 
for themselves. His service to others was therefore absolutely 
purified, being unilateral and based on the giving without any 
taking at all. 


Creator of endless births. According to Buddhism, 
a person’s own Defilements are the original causes of his 
endless births. The term Defilements here connotes two other 
terms viz. Kamma or Defilement-tainted actions and Vipaka 
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or Defilement-tainted effects. In the Dhammapada, there is 
the Buddha's saying to the effect that as long as he had not 
achieved his Insight, he had looked forward to the Defilements 
and Desires, which are the creators of ‘many mansions’ i.e. 
lives. As a result he had to wander endlessly into the realms of 


rebirth. This process is called Sansdra, endless cycle of 
births. 


There is also explanation from another angle of truth. 
This is from several other places such as in the Mahanidana- 
sutta and the Mahavagga of the Long Sayings. the Buddha 
explained the doctrine of Paticcasamuppada or Dependent 
Origination saying that where there is this thing, then there 
there are to also old age and death; were there is Becoming, 
there is to be birth; where there is Attachment there is to be 
Becoming etc. 


Fate vs. Kamma. By some people it is thought that 
how a person fares in life is dependent on what was already 
written in advance. This theory is called Fate or Determinism 
and is based on the belief that the Great Lord Brahma is the 
creator, or the writer, of everybody's fate, which is to be 
fixed i. e. unchangeable. Now, considering the assumption 
that Lord Brahma is a compassionate divine being. the grim 
picture of gross injustice we see nowadays appears to 
contradict that belief. Why, for instance, should some people 
be blessed with beauty, wealth and happiness, but others be 
afflicted with such miseries as dire poverty, physical defor- 
mities, incurable diseases and so forth? Should there exist 
the great Lord Brahma, he would not have callously punished 
human beings like this, since it would certainly contradict the 
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Great Compassion, which has been attributed to him. 


Now, should it be not due to what is known as Fate, 
from what source should such seemingly gross injustices 
happen? Buddhism explains that those are the results in the 
past of what man himself had done. These Karmic results are 
the causes of what every man has come to be what he is at 
present, no matter whether he knows of it and believes it or 
not. In this it can be called Karmic fate or Karmic Determinism. 
Thus it is the Karma, or rather Karmic results, that determine 
sentient beings, but unlike Fate as generally understood, it is 
not unchangeable nor fixed. We can alter or modify those 
results if we so wish and strive accordingly, with earnestness 
and dedication. 


It cannot be too often repeated that this teaching of 
the Buddha is not forced upon anybody, who always has free 
will and self-determination. 

In the Tikanipadta of the Anguttaranikaya, we learn 
that the Buddha was asked to take a more valuable seat than 
what he was then seated upon. Possibly the person implied a 
seat studded with jewels which should be something like a 
throne. In reply the Buddha said that he sometimes was seated 
already on a celestial throne, and at other times on a Brahmic 
throne, and still at another time on an Ariya (Noble) throne, 
all of them being far superior to what he was suggested by 
that person. Then he explained that, whenever he was seated 
developing the Jhana, that seat was to be called a celestial 
one; whenever he was seated developing the Four Brahmic 
qualities (Brahmavihdra) or the four Divine states of mind, 
that seat was to be called a Brahmanic one; and whenever he 
was seated contemplating the Defilements he had absolutely 
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eradicated, that was to be called an Ariya or Noble One. 


Fighting. Life is in fact a series of continuous fight, 
sometimes for the sake of survival, whereas at other times 
for the sake of mental peace and happiness. From the Buddhist 
point of view, a disciple is urged to fight against the lower 
nature or the Defilements (i. e. temptations and threats) within 
his own mind so that he may be able to realise the Noble 
Truths. 


Defilements or Kilesa in pali term implies the lower, 
emotional nature of one’s own in the face of temeptations 
and threats. The aim of fighting is, of course, to achieve 
victory. However, victory is of two kinds viz, the temporary 
and the everlasting or permanent. The former can be won 
through the development of Mindfulness and Wisdom and 
also through the supporting factor of patience and resolution. 
The second kind, which is to be permanent, can be achieved 
through the development of Wisdom or, to be more precise, 
Insight. This can be seen in one of the Buddha's saying, 
“Yojetha maram pafihavudhena”, which means ‘Do fight 
against Defilements (Maras) with the weapon of Wisdom.” 
(from Dha. Khu.) 

Another kind of fight is to face the truth, however 
unpleasant, with a detached attitude of mind, to fight what is 
feared where the fear exists, being something like taking the 
bull by the horns. Now, what all men fear is old age, illness 
and death. These are where the fear exist. The Buddha’s method 
is not to evade it, but to face it, courageously and wisely, since 
those are the facts of life that are inevitable. What, then, is the 
use of fear or evasion or to cower before them? Thus in the 
Pafica. An. the Buddha taught his disciples to remind them- 
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selves of these facts, thinking that they are destined to face old 
age, illness and death, since there is no way to escape from 
them. In the Vi. Ma. he once again advised them to cultivate 
the theme of meditation called Marananussati i. e. to remind 
themselves as often as possible of the fact of death so that 
they might not be over-confident in life, yough and health and 
that they might hasten to do whatever good there was for 
them to do. The result of this frequent self-reminding is that 
they will be more resigned and detached and thus be less 
afraid of death, thereby realising that it is but an inevitable 
aspect of life, much like the aspects of old age and illness. 

As for other unpleasant aspects of life such as to be 
blamed, criticised or insulted and to be disappointed, the Buddha 
also advised his disciples to face them courageously and with 
forbearance. An instance can be cited of what used to happen 
to the Buddha himself when once he was in the town of 
Kosambi. \n the first morning while on his almsround, the 
Buddha was severely insulted by a group of people who called 
him names. His attendant Bhikkhu Venerable Ananda was 
unable to endure the situation and suggested that the Buddha 
proceed to another town. 


Asked by the Buddha what he should do if the people 
of that town should come to insult and jeer him again, Vener- 
able Ananda said that they should then go further to still another 
town. The Buddha then instructed Venerable Ananda, saying 
that they should face and challenge the incident wherever it 
occurred and until it subsided. He compared himself to a war 
elephant, which was able to endure the arrows shot from the 
four directions, showing no fear whatever. This story comes 
from the Dhammapada. 
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Victory. This is the goal desired by every fighter or 
warrior. The Buddha used to refer to this in several places but 
the target or object of victory he meant was not anyone or 
anything outside. It was one’s own mind or, to be more precise, 
the flow of Defilements within one’s own mind. In the 
Dhammapada there were mentioned the passages to the effect 
that to achieve victory over oneself even once is superior to a 
million times of victory over other persons. He also explained 
further that it is best to gain victory over oneself since to be 
able to do so would ‘shorten’ the matter that would otherwise 
be prolonged endlessly. Such a victory is sure to since peace 
to both oneself and others. To this end he advised his disciples 
to win over an angry person by not being angry in return, then 
to defeat evil with good, to win over a miser through charity 
and to defeat a liar with truthful words. 


To turn over a new leaf. It is just natural that everybody 
of us should suffer a failure or disappointment at least once in 
a life-time. However, many there are who give up hope and 
abandon all efforts. They hypnotise themselves into believing 
that it is too late to make amends and as such they have come, 
so they think, to a blind alley, there being for them no hope for 
a breakthrough. This is like a person who falls into a cesspool 
and accept their fate with passive, despondent resignation. 
Instead of a manful struggle to come out, they think it better to 
die there. But there are also some who know how to make use 
of their failure and disappointment, accepting it as a lesson by 
which to correct their mistakes and start a new way of life. It is 
this latter kind of persons that can hope for progress and suc- 
cess. After these people have achieved success later on, there 
will be few people who bother to blame them for their past 
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mistakes. On the contrary, they will be most of the time ap- 
preciated for having turned over a new leaf through their own 
sincerity and undaunted courage. 

As a matter of fact even the Buddha himself used to 
make a mistake before his Enlightenment. As we have known 
already, he had tried the practice of severe self-mortification 
for quite some time during his efforts to seek for Enlightenment. 
It was after he was convinced that it would not lead him to his 
goal that he decided to give up such practices and to try another 
way. By doing so, he had made use of his own mistakes, taking 
them as valuable lessons for self-correction. In the Dhammapada 
there was the Buddha’s saying to the effect that whoever used 
to make mistakes through over-confidence but later can correct 
himself will be able to shine forth like the moon in a cloudless 
sky. This should be an encouragement for those who used to 
be disappointed or to have failed in their attempts. They should 
not be discouraged by such obstacles. Instead, it is advisable 
that they should learn by those failures and try once again with 
a determined resolution. By doing so they will be blessed with 
success in the long run. 


Self-blame for the sake of self-correction. Most 
people are strongly inclined towards finding others faults, 
thereby justifying themselves for their own shortcomings. The 
Buddha, knowing this human nature, said in the Dnammapada 
that easy it is to find others’ faults, whereas what is really every 
difficult is to survey oneself and find out one’s own faults. 
Again, he also said that unwholesome qualities increase for those 
who find fault with others. Such persons are far from the 
conditions that will lead them to the extinction of Defilements. 
Still in another place, we find his sayings to the effect that one 
should admonish oneself, thereby determining one’s own right 
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and wrong actions. 


Even the doctrine of Karma is essentially nothing but 
the process of self-knowledge, understanding one’s own 
strength and weakness and thus improving and correcting 
oneself accordingly. In time of progress and affluence, 
Buddhists are always taught to remind themselves of the law 
of change. Thus progress could become decline and success 
could be followed by failure, and vice versa. In the Jataka of 
the Khuddakanika he taught his disciples not to be carried away 
or too proud of their wealth and fame, reminding them of the 
fact that evil people are destroyed by honour and fame accorded 
to them. All these are subject to the law of change, the exception 
being only the attainment of Ariyamagga (Noble Path) and 
Ariyaphala (Noble Fruition), by which ordinary worldlings are 
transformed into the Noble Ones. 

Having known oneself realistically (i.e. having under- 
stood one’s own strength and weakness and where one stands), 
what would otherwise be prolonged (through the influence of 
Defilements) would become shortened and weakened, being 
thereby an advantage and time-saver for oneself. Such are the 
methods of self-knowledge for the sake of self-improvement 
and self-correction. 


Refuges. For Buddhists it is well-known that there can 
be no other refuge superior to the Triple Gem. However, for 
those who prefer the detailed explanation, the following items 
of Dhamma practice (which, of course, is one of the Gems) from 
the Dasakanipata of the Anguttaranikaya many serve their 
purpose. They are : 


1. To be well-behaved i. e. not killing, not stealing. 
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2. To have experience in the area of knowledge one is 
engaged in. 
3. To associate with good i. e. virtuous people. 
4. To be humble and obedient. This will endear one 
to one’s superiors. 
5. To be diligent, hard-working in one’s duty and res- 
ponsibility or commitments. 
6. To be inclined towards wholesome qualities and 
practices. 
7. To exert one’s efforts in avoiding evil and accumu- 
lating good. 
8. To be content with whatever can be rightfully earned 
i. e. not to be overwhelmed by greediness. 
9. To be equipped with mindfulness and self-possession. 
10. To have experience in other fields (related to one’s 
work and duty) 


The above qualities are obviously one’s own ‘refuges’ 
for both the wellbeing of physical life and the advancement of 
its spiritual counterpart. To be well-behaved, for instance, 
prevents a person from being a criminal and accordingly from 
being punished by law. As such he is free to earn his living in 
a decent manner, being trusted by everybody, not suspected 
of doing anything against the law. This is what can be expected 
of only one of the above-mentioned i. e. to be well-behaved, 
which can serve as a person’s reliable refuge. 


Blessings. It is natural that human beings want what- 
ever is a blessing to themselves or their families, relatives and 
friends. Of course, different people have different ideas of 
blessings. But, according to the Buddha in reply to this quest- 
ions, there are 38 of them as follows : 
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. Not to associate with evil persons. 
. To associate with virtuous persons. 
. Honour and worship whoever is worthy of honour 


and worship. 


. To live in a suitable place i. e. where there are learned 


people, virtuous people and where there can be 
found ways of earning a decent livelihood. 


. To have a good store of merit accumulated in the 


past. 


. To establish oneself in proper conduct, physically 


and mentally. 


. To be learned, with a wide experience in whatever 


one is engagd in. 


. To be skillful in work. 

. To be well-disciplined and well-behaved. 

. To speak reliable and useful words. 

. To take care of one’s parents. 

. To take care of family i. e. wife and children. 

. Not to be behindhand with one’s work. 

. To give assistance to others for the sake of their 


welfare. 


. To perform wholesome acts in words, deeds and 


tho ights. 


. TO give help to relatives and other people concerned. 
. To perform works that is not harmful to anybody. 
. To abstain from doing evil. 

. To stop doing evil in deeds, words and mind. 

. To abstain from drinking or associating with 


intoxicants. 


. To be always heedful in practising the Dhamma. 
. To respect those worthy of respect. 


23. 
24. 


25. 


26. 
27. 
28. 


29. 


30. 


31), 
32. 
33. 
34, 
35. 


36. 
37. 
38. 


Not to put on airs i. e. not to be too proud or vain. 
To be content with whatever can be obtained by 
honest means; not to be greedy for what belongs 
to others. 

To be grateful and to make known the virtues of 
one’s benefactors. 

To listen to the Dhamma from time to time. 

To be patient. 

To be docile i. e. not to be stubborn, aiming at 
defeating others. 

To see those recluses who are exemplary to a 
virtuous life. 

To have a talk in Dhamma or other useful themes 
at a proper time. 

To put forth one’s efforts. 

To live a chaste life. 

To realise the Four Noble Truths. 

To realise Nibbana for oneself. 

To be unruffled by such worldly natures as praise 
and blame, happiness and suffering, gain or loss, 
honour and lack of it. 

Not to be overwhelmed by grief or sorrow. 

To rid the mind of the dust of Defilements. 

To deliver the mind from the influence of Defile- 
ments. 


It should be noted that each and everyone of the above 
blessings can be acquired only through one’s own practice 
towards that direction. In other words, it cannot be won through 
prayer alone. 


Blemishes. As earlier mentioned, the Buddha often 
related his teachings to what the people were alredy acquainted 
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with. His purpose was to make his words understandable to 
them. This he did without fear of being accused of teaching 
what was simple and should therefore not arouse the listeners’ 
attention. He knew howcomparison is comprehensionand the 
best way of teaching is to lead them from the known to the 
unknown. That was why oftentimes his teaching dealt with such 
subjects like snakes, rats, horses, elephants, water, air, fire 
and earth. Even the dirt secreted out of the body, which is called 
sweat, was also chosen as a subject of his teaching. Following 
are the down-to-earth themes from the Dnammapada. 


ub 


ON OW 


Not to recite often is the blemish of Mantra (know- 
ledge studied) 


. To neglect sweeping and cleaning is the blemish 


of a house. 


. Laziness (in cleaning) is the blemish of complexion. 
. Heedlessness or Over-confidence is the blemish of a 


guardian (such as security officer) 


. Adultery is the blemish of a woman. 

. Miserliness is the blemish of a giver. 

. Evil condition is the blemish of sentient beings. 
. Ignorance is the greatest blemish of all. 


Sleeping. Even the manners of sleep, which is so simple 
and known to everybody, was chosen as a topic of teaching 
worthy of interest. He described four kinds of it as follows : 


1: 


2: 
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Petaseyya i. e. to sleep like a peta or hungry ghost, 
meaning to lie supine i. e. lie on one’s back. 
Kamabhogiseyya i. e. to lie in the manner of ordinary 
people who take delight in sensual pleasures, refer- 
ring to lie on the left side or to lie prone or lie with 
the face down. 


3. 


4. 


Sihaseyya i.e. to lie in the lion’s posture i.e. to lie 
on one’s right side. 

Tathagatseyya, to lie in the manner of the Buddha, 
implying the act of lying on the right side, one leg 
on the other, with the right hand supporting the head. 
(Catu. An.) 


What to be cautioned against. There are many 
‘things’ the mind of a worldling is to be cautioned against. 
Those ‘things’ are called Upakilesa or Defilements. The _in- 
struments’ which enable the mind to do so are called Mindful- 
ness and Wisdom. without which the small dangers or problems 
could be escalated, to grow into serious and often incurable 
ones. As a matter of fact there are many such Defilements 
described in various places, but in one sense, they are said, in 
the Uparipannasaka of the Middle Length Sayings, to consist 
of sixteen items as follows : 


Vs 
. The thought of doing harm to others. (Dosa) 

. Anger. (Kodha) 

. To cherish the anger.(Upanadha) 

. To be ungrateful, treating with contempt whatever 


afr wWhN 


10. 


Greed for others’ property (Abhijjhavisamalobha) 


benefit was done to oneself. (Makkha) 


. Self-extolling; to be too forward with superiors. 


(Palasa) 


. Envy : to begrudge others’ wealth, happiness or 


progress. (Issa) 


. Miserliness. (Macchariya) 
. To be cunning, in the sense of being tricky or wily. 


(Maya) 
To be boastful. (Satheyya) 
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11. Stubbornness or being self-opinionated.(Thambha) 

12. To compete or rival through a feeling of envy. 
(Sarambha) 

13. To put on airs : over-estimate of one’s own value. 
or qualities. (Mana) 

14. To under-estimate one’s own ability and to treat 
others with contempt. (Atimana) 

15. To be carried away by pride or elation.(Mada) 

16. To be careless in one’s work and behaviour. (Parmada) 


Persons with such Defilements, in case they are lay 
people, will find it difficult to get along smoothly with others. 
This results in a lack of real friends in time of need and results 
further in the difficulty in life and work. In case the persons are 
monks, they will be estranged from the qualities to be expected 
of them, since those defilements are sure to block their own 
spiritual progress and success. 


To cure the feeling of drowsiness 
Drowsiness is one of the obstacles to exertion, the 
desire to put forth one’s efforts for the success of one’s work. 
There are several causes of this delibitating feeling such as 
Over-eating, over-dose of tranquiliser and actual physical 
tiredness. To counteract this undesirable effect there is the 
Buddha’s prescription consisting of a number of succesive 
methods as follows: 
1. To be more mindful of whatever thought or emotion 
has caused drowsiness. 
2. If drowsiness still persists, let the mind dwell on the 
Dhamma that has been heard and studied. 
3. If the feeling still persists, then recite loudly the 
Dhamma already heard and studied. 
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4. If the feeling still persists, pick the ears with the 
finger and stroke the body with the hands. 

5. If the feeling still persists, then stand up, wash the 
eyes in the water. look around in all directions and 
gaze at the stars. 

6. If the feeling still persists, then be mindful of the 
perception of light, dwelling on the thought of day- 
time day and night, having the mind bathed with 
light. 

7. tf the feeling still persists, then try walking meditation, 
walking back and forth, coupled with restraint of 
faculties, not being aware of anything outside. 

8. If after all these methods the feeling of drowsiness 
still persists, then it is advisable now to lie down on 
the right side, with one foot overlapping the other, 
fixing in the mind the time to get up. (Sat. An.) 


Buddhism and Slavery. If was only in B. E. 2448 that 
slavery was abolished in Thailand, but the Buddha had done 
so even in his life-time i. e. more than 2,500 years ago. In the 
Culavagga ot the Vinaya, there is the Buddha's saying forbidding 
the Bhikkus to have slaves in possession. Also in the Mahavagga 
of the Vinaya; there is the prohibition against admitting a 
slave into the Order of Bhikkhus. Hence the question put to the 
applicant before being ordained, ‘Are you a free man i. e. not 
a slave?” Again, in the Pancakanipata of the Anguttaranikaya 
there is mentioned one of the ways of earning a livelihood 
that lay buddhist disciples are not allowed to do. This is to trade 
in human beings (i. e. slaves). This respect for human dignity 
can be referred to in Md. Ma. and Dasaka. An, wherein a 
Bhikkhu was forbidden to receive a slave, whether a man or a 
woman, given to him. 
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It was clear that the Buddha as the initiator of this 
abolition project had tried to do whatever was possible for him 
to promote human dignity and abolish slavery. More significant 
was the fact that he extended the meaning implied by the term 
‘slavery’, making it include the less obvious condition of the 
mind being over-ruled by Defilements. This aspect of slavery, 
although less obvious, is by no means less significant. Indeed 
it can be regarded as the most important aim of the Buddha’s 
teachings. 


THE LAW OF KARMA 


Of the several significant aspects of the Buddha’s 
doctrine, the Law of Karma plays a key role to characterize 
Buddhism. This is because, as opposed to other religious 
teachings holding to the idea of a Supreme Being able to reward 
or punish mankind at will, Buddhism proclaims the viewpoint 
that man is to be ‘rewarded’ or ‘punished’ by his own good or 
evil Karma i. e. actions. There is in Buddhism nobody as a 
supreme person able to pre-ordain anything on anybody’s fate 
or destiny. In so many places had the Buddha proclaimed this 
revolutionary truth, but a few instances may suffice. 

a) We have our Karma as belonging to ourselves: we 
are inheritors of our own Karma ; Karma leads us 
to birth, being our own kinsmen. Whatever Karma 
we have done, both good and evil, is sure to bear 
fruits on ourselves (from Pan. An) 

b) Sentient beings (i. e. man, animals and invisible 
beings) are diversified by their own Karma, some 
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being good, others evil. (U. Ma.) 


c) Those doing good receive good; those doing evil 
receive evil; whatever one sows, so one reaps. (Sa. 
Sam.) 

d) Sentient beings fare in accordance with their own 
Karma. (Su. Khu. and Ma.Ma.) 


e) Sentient beings are involved in their own Karma as 
the bolts attached to the wheels. 


Acceptance or denial of the truth of Karma is an in- 
dividual affair, depending on his or her own level of under- 
standing and degree of maturity of each. It is not a dogma i. e. 
not a teaching the belief of which is to be imposed on anybody. 
However, it is the declaration of a great truth by the Buddha 
himself. 


Such being the ease, it is an undeniable truth that a 
person’s life is invariably involved in the current of his own 
Karma. It is advisable, therefore, that we should understand 
the work of Karmas in relation to our life as much as possible 
with respect to the following questions : 


1. What is Karma? 

2. Is it true that there is Karma and its results in the 
Buddhist sense? 

3. Is there any result of Karma in former lives producing 
its effect in the present one? 

4. How can results of Karma follow its doer since they 
appear to be intangible? 

5. Is there any truth in the famous saying of the Buddha, 
“Those who do good receive good, whereas those 
who do evil receive evil? 
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6. How can the truth of Karma be applied to solve the 
problems of life? 


Following are brief explanations in answer to the above 
questions. 


(1) What is Karma (or Kamma)? The term is neutral in 
meaning. It can be used to refer to the good sense or the bad 
one by adding prefixes to it. Thus a good or virtuous Karma is 
called Kusalakamma, whereas an evil one is called Akusala- 
kamma. There is also another word to point out its neutrality. 
This is Abyakatakamma, meaning neutral Kamma, being 
neither good or evil. Thus Kamma means an action, be it a 
phyiscal, verbal or mental one, to be known as good or evil 
through its prefixes or qualifying words. 


(2) Is it true that there is Kamma and its results? Anyone 
who doubts this should ask himself if there is any result of 
whatever he used to do or is doing at the moment. In other 
words, is there any result, say, in his practice to write? This is 
physical action. Is there any result in his speaking? This is the 
verbal action. And is there any result in his thought? This is the 
mental action. Certainly, there is nobody who answers these 
questions in the negative. And as such, results of Kamma as 
an action are sure to take place in one form or another. 

As a further explanation, the truth of Kamma is nothing 
but the law of cause and effect. Wherever there is a cause, 
there is to be its effect, equal in degree and quantity to the 
cause. Just think of a person grasping the fire (unknowingly) 
This is the cause. Now what follows is that it burns his fingers. 
This is the effect to accrue to him whether he knows of it or 
not and no matter whether he likes or wants it or not. A child 
spent a period of time in studying how to read and write. This 
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is the cause. After some time it can read and write. This is the 
effect equal to the cause. This may be simple, or rather too 
simple. Yet it is true nevertheless. Often the simple truth is the 
great truth. 

(3) Is there Kamma in a former life producing its effects 
in the present one? As a matter of fact the proofs of this truth 
are to be seen in abundance in our everyday life, the trouble 
being that, despite our seeing them everyday, we cannot ‘see’ 
the great truth behind them. Peoples are born greatly different, 
Some are of good health, whereas others, besides being of 
poor health, are also crippled or invalid in some way or another. 
Some are short-lived, whereas others stay until ripe old age. 
Some are idiots, whereas others are genuises. Instances of 
these facts can be seen so often, but most of us rarely ‘see’ 
their causes, which can be traced back to former lives. Not long 
ago there was reported a case of a Korean boy, six years of 
age, who was able to speak six languages without having been 
taught by anybody. Offspring of the same parents are often 
known to be greatly different in habits, dispositions and 
destinies. Even twins are not eroxed copies in every aspect of 
their lives. These are results springing from causes which are 
unknowable at present since they have to be traced back to 
their former lives. Should everybody be the newest product 
starting with this present life, there should not be such vast 
differences like this and there would have been so many 
Buddhas by now. Thus in the Pancakanipata of the Anguttara- 
nikaya, 
born (again and again) because of their own Kamma (producing 
for them endless births) and also that they are the inheritors of 
their own Kamma. In the Apadana of the Khuddakanikaya the 
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Buddha also made it known that it had taken him so long in 
fulfilling the Perfections (Parami) during his former lives before 
he came to become a Buddha in the present life. Another saying, 
also by the Buddha himself, is in the Udana of the Khuddaka- 
nikaya to the effect that he had wandered through innumerable 
lives in the Sansdara (endless cycle of rebirths and re-deaths). 


The reason why some aspects of life must be attributed 
to results of former, pre-natal Kamma is the fact that, especially 
in the cases of children, they are too young to have done any 
strong Kamma in this life-time. Thus their prominent charac- 
teristics, be they in the form of unusual intelligence or ingrained 
criminal disposition, must be traced back to some time in one 
of the former lives. Such results, through some interfering 
agencies, had been suspended, only to find an opening in the 
present life-time. Take, for instance, the case of the Temple of 
the Emerald Buddha image, which was built two hundred years 
ago. That it remains stable to this day is due to the manner of 
construction, which was most reliable even in those days. This 
is exemplary of the long-term cause producing fruits to be seen 
nowadays and whoever in his right mind can deny the fact 
concerning its cause that can be traced back to two centuries 
ago. However, some people there are who at their wit’s end 
fall back to arguing that it is but an accident or fluke. This word 
should be used, in case of necessity, only temporarily, when 
the real cause cannot yet be determined. But as far as the truth 
of Karma proclaimed by the Buddha is concerned, there is no 
need to resort to it as the excuse. 


Combination of Karmic causes. When it comes to 
speaking of old or previous Kamma and new or present Kamma, 
it should be noted, for correct mutual understanding, that the 
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old or previous Kamma is meant to refer to the Kamma 
accumulated in any one of the former life-times. On the cont- 
rary, the term new or present Kamma must be understood as 
that Kamma done some time or other within this life. These 
two categories of Kamma combine to shape a person's destiny 
or how he will fare in the future, which may be the future of 
this life-time or of any life-time to come after the dissolution of 
this conscious body. Just as today used to be tomorrow of 
yesterday and tomorrow is sure to be today on the next day, 
so Kamma done in the past year, month or day can be present 
within that life-time and Kamma done today will become the 
past or previous Kamma of tomorrow. This fact offers us the 
picture of an unbroken chain of (results of) Kamma spanning 
uncountable life-times during a person’s odyssey through the 
cycle of endless rebirths and re-deaths. 


Just think how prince Siddhattha renounced the world 
for the sake of Deliverance, which he was able to achieve in 
the long run. Now, as a way of comparison, just think how so 
many people later had done the same thing for the same 
purpose, yet many of them were disappointed and gave up 
their efforts, even in following his foot-prints along the Path he 
had already pointed out. What is the cause of this difference? 
Surely it is due to the accumulated store of merit from the former 
lives not being intensified i. e. not being developed up to the 
required amount and degree. Of course, that Prince Siddhattha 
was successful in his search was not due to his previous store 
of merit alone; yet it was not because of his exertion or resolution 
in his present life alone, either. Both i. e. the past and the 
present merits had been combined, with each strengthening 
the other, to win him his success and earn him the title of a 
Buddha. 
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Now, a question may arise as to whether there can be 
any Kamma that is absolutely new, starting within the present 
life-time without any supporting influence from the past. The 
answer is in the positive since everybody may be doing some- 
thing new, as a turning point for his life, at any time. For such 
a Kamma, in case it is a high ideal, often cannot be expected 
to produce tangible fruits within the present life-time. It will 
have to accumulate and wait until ‘tomorrow’ or any day after 
that, when it will become ‘present’ by then. 


From the Tikanipata of the Anguttaranikaya there is 
the following declaration by the Buddha which is worth noting. 
They are called the false views. 


1. The doctrine that all things of a man’s life are the 
results only of the old, former Kamma (Pubbeka- 
tahetukavada). 

2. The doctrine that all things were created by a Supreme 
Being (Issaranimmanahetukavada). 

3. The doctrine that all things have no causes. They 
come about by themselves. (Ahetukapaccayavada). 


With regard to No. 1 above, there may arise to some 
people a doubt why such a view should be regarded as wrong. 
The reason from the Buddhist point of view is that such a 
doctrine relies solely on the old, previous Kamma, which is 
close to the doctrine of fate or determinism. For there is no 
opportunity for self-correction to react against the former 
Kamma. The Buddhist attitude is based on both the old Kamma 
and the new one combined in most cases although, of course, 
there may be in some cases only the new Kamma to start within 
the present life-time. Thus it is after all a wrong view, being an 
extreme, incorrigible one. 
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There is a ‘parenthetical clause’ to be inserted here. In 
the text called Abhidhammatthavibhavini, there was mentioned 
the fact about Kilesa (Defilements), Kamma (Defilement-based 
action) and Vipaka (Defilement-based results), all of which serve 
to form something like a ‘vicious’ circle. It is just natural a 
person who has not yet eradicated Defilements should as a rule 
be spurned to do any kamma though the urge of his own 
Defilement or Kilesa. His Kamma or action is invariably Defile- 
ment-based. Now, the result of such Defilement-based (or 
Defilement-oriented) action is called Vipaka or Defilement-based 
results and is sure to produce an impact on his mind, causing 
thereby another round of Kilesa or Defilement, which spurns 
him to react in any form of Karma i. e. Defilement-based action 
to result in Defilement-based (or Defilement-oriented) effects 
once again. Thus the cycle is kept going on endlessly. This 
serves to confirm the fact that it is equally right and logical 
whether to say that man is reborn because of his Kamma or 
that he is to be born again through his Kilesa. 

In another text called Abhidhammatthasangaha there 
was mentioned several kinds of Kamma that are worth noting 
There is, so says the text, the Kamma that produces its result 
within this life-time. It is called Ditthadhammavedaniyakamma. 
Then there is the Kamma that will produce its (tangible) results 
in the next life. This is called Uppajjavedaniyakamma. After 
this there is another kind called Aparaparavedaniyakamma, 
which will wait to produce its fruits longer than that i. e. in any 
life after the next. Putting it the other way, these last two 
categories are instrinsically one i. e. to bear fruits in any of 
the future lives, the difference being only in their being the 
short-term and long-term kinds respectively. If, therefore, there 
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is a short-term category, why should there not be a long-term 
one? 


Accompanying the question about the old, former 
Kamma is the problem of survival. In other words, is it true that 
Kammic results survive the death of the body and each in- 
dividual is destined to reap what he has harvested during his 
stop-over on this planet Earth this time? In answer to this, we 
may say definitely i. e. unconditionally that the Buddha taught 
the truth that as long as man has a grain of Defilements left, so 
long is he destined to be reborn. As to where he will take birth 
to reap what he has harvested, that is another question. It may 
be somewhere in a realm of bliss or somewhere in a realm of 
woe. This depends on each individual case, which is up to 
several factors. But if he has absolutely done away with his 
Defilements, he will, as mentioned in the last part of the First 
Sermon, not take another birth since that one is to be his last. 
the Pali passage here is “Ayamantima jati Natthidani 
punabbhavo”. In so many places was this fact mentioned in 
the Pali Canon. Even in the Mahavagga of the Long Sayings 
alone, in which there are 10 Suttas, there are at least 3 of them 
where this subject was directly and definitely mentioned. The 
first was Mahapadanasutta dealing with the former births of 
the Buddha himself. Second is the Mahdanidanasutta concerning 
the doctrine of Dependent Origination or Paticcasamuppada, 
in which the Buddha elaborated the causes of rebirths and 
those of their extinction. In brief, man is destined to rebirth, 
and thereafter to suffer old age and death as a result if he has 
not eradicated his Kilesa or Defilements. With Defilements 
done away with, then that birth is the final one. Third is the 
Payasirajannasutta, which points out clearly the truth of endless 
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rebirths. It was the dialogue between Venerable Kumdrakassapa 
and king Payasi, who cherished the wrong view that death is 
the end of everything, In the end the king was convinced by 
the Venerable’s explanation and was converted to Buddhism, 
accepting the truth of rebirth taught by the Buddha. These are 
but part of the evidence to show the Buddha’s, and in fact the 
Buddhists’, attitude towards rebirth and re-death. Of course, 
everybody is free to accept or to reject it (but it would be 
something like an anachronism, or a painful paradox, for a 
Buddhist to reject the Buddha’s fundamental teaching). Hereby, 
however, the author would like to offer a suggestion. In case 
there is a choice of belief or trust, in whom should we place 
our trust and faith : one who has done away with Defilements 
or one still submerged in the mire of Defilements? 


Just imagine why, were the death of the body to be the 
end of everything, there should be the Buddha at all? What 
was the point of prince Siddhatta’s renouncing the world,—his 
wealth, family, pleasures and hope for universal kingship, and 
undergoing the severe practice of austerity of a recluse’s life, 
—all this just for Deliverance from Defilements so that he would 
not have to suffer rebirth, which meant redeath? Wouldn’t 
it be better, far better, for him to enjoy sensual pleasures to 
his heart’s content and to expand his kingdom, making it 
bordered by the four great oceans of the world? How, then, 
should we explain away his insight into the former births of 
himself and of others,—which are called Pubbenivasanussatin- 
ana and Cutdpapatandna, both being essential for his 
Buddhahood. 


(4) How can results of Kamma, themselves intangible 
or immaterial, follow the doers? According to the Dhamma- 
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pada, Kammic results follow the doers like the wheel following 
the car while the car is running. Put in modern terms, this 
may be seen as the force accompanying a ball, making the 
ball fly into the air, or the force making the ball rolling on the 
ground through a man’s kicking power. In such a case, it is 
obvious that the said force cannot be seen, yet it is there 
beyond doubt, otherwise the ball would not have been sent 
flying into the air or across the field. Another instance may be 
seen in the fire, which, of course, is visible. Yet the heat 
accompanying the fire is also there despite the fact that it is 
not visible to the eyes. In the case of man, a murderer who 
flees the law does not go alone as in other ordinary cases, 
but there is the force of law or the punishment for such a 
crime accompanying him wherever he goes. Thus on the 
virtuous aspect, the same thing, but on the reverse scale, can 
be expected of a man who has sown the seeds of some 
wholesome qualities but who having not yet reaped their 
fruits happens to die of some disease or accident. His force of 
virtuous effects, no doubt, is sure to follow him wherever he 
takes birth in another dimension of life. 


A valuable lesson from this is that we cannot rule out 
the existence of anything just because it is invisible or intangible 
to our sense perception. Scientifically speaking, there are so 
many things such as radio waves that are beyond the limited 
efficiency of our imperfect senses; yet those things do exist 
and in many cases are more powerful and permanent than 
what is visible and tangible. 


(5) Is it true that those who do good will receive good 
and others who do evil are destined to receive evil? This 
question has been raised for quite a long time, even before 
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The time of the Buddha. It is an age-old doubt lingerign on the 
minds of thinkers, philosophers and religious teachers of all 
times. The Buddha had tried to solve this problem, giving his 
explanation in the Mahakammavibhangasutta, of the 
Uparipannasaka in the Long Sayings section to the effect that 
which kind of Kamma should outweigh the other at a given 
moment. Thus, there are times when the vicious Kamma 
outweighs the virtuous one and as a result overtakes the virtuous 
to bear its fruits first. But there are also times when it is vice 
versa and as a result the virtuous overtakes the vicious to bear 
its fruits instead. This, of course, is not to mention the times 
when the vicious Kamma is pre-dominant, with little virtuous 
Kamma to interfere or rival, and thus bears its fruits freely. Or 
when the virtuous kamma is predominant, with little vicious 
counterpart to rival, and thus bears its fruits freely in the same 
manner. In this sense, every individual can be seen as a field 
of competitive, opposite forces. His fate or destiny, therefore, 
depends on what kind of force he freely chooses, and how 
much i. e. how intensely he has followed the urge of such a 
call. Imagine an oarsman rowing his boat forward with all his 
might at one moment. Then at the next moment he changed 
his mind and rows the boat back. In this case he can scarcely 
hope to change the direction of the boat suddenly. It takes time 
and more force i. e. counterforce before any tangible result can 
be obtained. 


Moreover, it can be said that some who bitterly argue 
that those who do evil receive good and others who do good 
receive evil may be likened to a person who reads a story or 
watches a drama in a theatre. Coming to the middle part of the 
story or the drama, when the hero or heroine is made to suffer 
and the villains are depicted as being successful in whatever 
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plans they have launched, he voices his dissatisfaction shouting 
that it is unfair and inconceivable that the story or the play 
should be allowed to go that way. In this case he is advised to 
be more patient, knowing how to wait and to be far-sighted. 
He should continue reading or watching until the and of the 
story or the play. Then he will know how the hero and the 
heroine are rewarded and the villains suffer. However, in most 
cases those who make such vociferous and bitter complaints 
are those who are not courageous enough to do good for the 
sake of good. They are, realistically speaking, doing so with 
the clandestine purpose of more gains and honour than they 
should deserve. 


Above ail, it should be remembered that in one sense 
the force of good may be likened to the taste of salt. A handful 
of salt is enough to make us feel its taste if it is used to dissolve 
in a glass of water. But, in case it is made to dissolve in a jar 
or a cistern, then the same amount of salt is certainly not 
enough to make its presence felt. In such a case more good is 
needed to match the circumstances. 


(6) How the truth of Kamma can be applied to solve 
the problems of life. 

It is natural that everybody should encounter the 
problems of life some time or other. It is essential now by what 
manner he or she should choose to solve those problems. In 
case they are minor ones it may not matter much if they are 
left ‘to take care of themselves’, so to speak. But when they 
deal with the major ones with a serious impact on that person’s 
life, it becomes the matter of life and death should the person 
choose the wrong way as their solutions. Often this leads to 
disastrous results. The person may turn to alcohol, which he 
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naively concludes is the best way out but which is really the 
worst one in the long run. Sometimes he turns to violent 
methods such as suicide or murder, which again makes the 
matter worse instead of better. But for those who have an 
unshaken faith in the truth of Kamma, they will be able to avoid 
making things worse. If such a faith cannot afford the best way, 
yet it can make things better, not worse. This refers to the atti- 
tude of resignment, facing with a detached attitude of mind 
whatever comes their way. Of course, it is to be supported by 
the Kammic truth that if there is no apparent cause within this 
life-time, then it must be traced back to one of the former lives. 
And this, therefore, is to be something like payment of an 
outstanding debt, with whatever balance still remain being 
paid out in full. Thereafter the account will be closed. Such an 
attitude of mind most effectively prevents both the wrong views 
and the violent means saving all concerned whatever harm 
and regret would otherwise occur in the vicious cycle of hatred 
and untold sufferings. 

To sum up, while other religious doctrines declare that 
a person's fate is to be determined by the Supreme Being’s 
will and is as a result irrevocable, except through that Being’s 
preference, Buddhism asserts that how a person fares, both 
in this life and in the hereafter, depends primarily on his own 
choice through his own free will. Other factors there are, but 
they are in the secondary or supplementary position. If he 
makes a wrong choice, he cannot evade his responsibility. If 
he chooses rightly, then he progresses and moves forward. 


Worldly nature. In the world of human beings’ society 
or community, there are, according to the Buddha, eight 
inevitable changes to be expected as a matter of course. These 
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are : gains, losses, honour or promotion, disgrace or demotion, 
praise, blame, happiness and suffering. Sure enough, everybody 
of us must have encountered all these at one time or another 
in our life, sometimes as a subject i. e. we used to praise or 
blame others, and at other times as an object i. e. we used also 
to be praised or blamed by others as well. As far as society of 
human beings is concerned, the above-mentioned eight are 
natural i. e. to be expected and cannot be avoided. They occur 
even to the Buddha himself, who was sometimes praised and 
at other times blamed or accused of a crime he had not 
committed. In view of this fact, the Buddha taught his disciples 
to have a detached attitude of mind towards them, thereby 
contemplating their nature of changeability and _ all-inclusive- 
ness, excepting none in the world. In the Atthakanipata of 
the Anguttaranikaya, there is the Buddha’s advice to accept 
some unpleasant incident with resignment, especially when it 
is seen to be incurable and inevitable. It is this attitude of mind 
that can ‘cut the long story short’, when that ‘story’ portends 
more tragedy if it is arbitrarily interfered. By this means there 
will be no disappointment or grief to have an impact on the 
mind. 


THREE COMMON CHARACTERISTICS 


This is sometimes called the Three Signs of Being. As 
its name (Common Characteristics) implies, it is common i. e. 
to be axpected of all ‘things’ mundane, which are characterised 
by occurring or taking birth in the first place, to be followed by 
change or decline in the middle, and then by death or dis- 
appearance in the end. 


In the Sagathavagga of the Sanyuttanikaya, the Three 
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Characteristics are : changeability, destructibility and non- 
substantiality, the latter implying the truth of belonging to no 
one and not being under the power of control by anybody. 

These three characteristics are natural to both the 
animate and the inanimate. A question may arise here as to 
whether or not this truth is in conflict with the truth of Kamma, 
with says that those who do good receive good whereas these 
who do evil receive evil. The answer is that it is not so. Ex- 
planation is as follows : 

The Law of Kamma is one of cause and effect governing 
living beings in all dimensions of life, including man, animals 
and other invisible beings in realms of bliss and those of woe. 
But the Three Common Characteristics are all-inclusive, go- 
verning sentient beings as having been mentioned and non- 
living things such as trees, mountains and man-made edifices. 
Thus the Law of Kamma is one concerning our actions, which 
may be physical, verbal and mental, and also their effects. 
Thus when we are old, we think resignedly that this is the 
condition of the body; it is therefore inevitable. Such a thought 
is a mental Kamma in the wholesome aspect. Being able to 
think so, a person does not regret or grieve, but is disillusioned. 
Such a disillusionment is the result of the wholesome thought. 

The doctrine of the Three Common Characteristics is 
the presentation of the all-inclusive truth, acceptance of which, 
together with the consequent disillusionment of the mind, is 
conducive to the good or virtuous Kamma, which in turn gives 
rise to Wisdom and Mindfulness and also courage, making 
an aspirant undaunted and unruffled in the face of those in- 
evitable Three Characteristics. Properly applied, it can be 
made to solve a variety of problems, such as the problems of 
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life concerning disappointment in love, work and education. 
Having tried his best, a person holding to the truth of Kamma 
and Three Characteristics knows how to be prepared for the 
worst. He learns how to warn himself that the fulfilment of 
such a purpose is to a large extent dependent upon others’ 
consideration and decision. It is beyond his control and as 
such a failure or disappointment is liable to occur, through one 
reason or another, and at some time or another. This is heed- 
fulness or not to be over-confident, not basing one’s hope for 
fulfilment entirely on others’ decision. 


PROBLEMS OF LIFE 


It is natural that everybody should encounter a variety 
of problems and obstacles some time in his or her life. Some 
of those obstacles and problems may be similar to those of 
other people, whereas others may be different. They may 
concern education, economic situation, family, administration, 
commerce and other injustices, health, separation from the 
loved ones, insult etc. Even the life of the body itself will soon 
pose many problems such as old age, illness and death. In 
short, the problem lies in the fact that at times we are forced 
to face the unpleasant truth of not obtaining what we want, 
thus causing disappointment, grief, despair and so forth. 


Buddhism, however, has prescribed various methods 
to deal with those problems. 


(a) Old age; illness and death. All these are what 
all the peoples fear and want to avoid. They are therefore called 
dangers : what are to be feared and what cause a lot of 
suffering. 
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However, the Buddhist attitude advocates contempla- 
ting them often so that we may be able to accept them with 
resignation and detachment. This will result in the reduction, 
if not the removal, of fear. For this reason there is in the 
Pancakanipata of the Anguttaranikaya the Buddha’s advice 
urging Buddhists, lay disciples as well as Bhikkhus, to 
contemplate, as often as possible, the truths of life that they 
are destined to old age, illness and death, there being for 
them no way to avoid these natural manifestations of the 
body. These truths involve every living being, both man and 
animal. The Buddha’s purpose is to have his disciples prepare 
for these truths with Mindfulness and Wisdom so that they 
may be able to face them fearlessly when the time comes. 
This is the virtue of Heedfulness. It is to be differentiated from 
the attitude of heedlessness or self-deceit, not knowing how 
to fight but surrendering themselves to these ‘dangers’ lying 
down. 


Buddhists who are convinced of these facts are 
encouraged to accumulate wholesome Kammas as much as 
possible as a means by which to counteract their innate fear. 
He also told them not to be over-confident in youth, health 
and life (from Tika. An.) Above all, he told them to start 
doing good now or today since it is impossible for them to 
know in advance when their death will come, and where and 
how. 


Having accepted, courageously and with detachment, 
all these facts of life, a disciple, even if he is an old man, is 
said to be a good old man equipped with Mindfulness and 
Wisdom. If he is afflicted by an illness, he is sure to be a good 
patient, not giving unnecessary troubles to the doctor or those 
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attending upon him. He is a good fighter, knowing how to 
fight against the suffering caused by the illness and not losing 
his self-control. At the moment of death, he also knows how 
to die buddhistically i. e. courageously and resignedly. Such 
a disciple who is old, ill and dead buddhistically is sure to be 
exemplary to all concerned. 


More advice was also given by the Buddha to those 
who really do not want to encounter old age, illness and death 
once again. The cause of these unpleasant facts of life, so he 
said, is nothing but birth itself. Without birth there would be 
no old age, illness and death. The means by which to transcend 
birth is to eradicate Defilements, especially Desire. Now, the 
means by which to get rid of Desire is to practise and cultivate 
Precepts, Meditation and Wisdom to the utmost degree. In a 
variety of ways had the Buddha instructed his disciples to 
eradicate Desire, for such is the ultimate purpose of Buddhism. 


But how many of the Buddhists would shun being 
born.? Most of them still cherish a Desire to take birth once 
again, on the condition that such a birth should not lead to 
old age and death. But this is impossible, and to desire an 
impossibility is again a kind of suffering, which results in 
endless rebirths, which will be sometimes in a realm of bliss 
and at other times in one of woe. 

However, looking from a wider perspective, should 
there be in this world only birth but no death, what would 
have happened by now? As a matter of fact, even with the all- 
inclusive power of death, the world of human beings is now 
so much troubled by what is called the population boom. 
From this point of view, death is the natural kind of disposal 
of the waste matter,—which disposal the world cannot do 
without. 
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(b) Disappointment. 


b-1) Disappointment is complementary to fulfilment. 
This pair is parallel to the pair of gains and losses as 
part of the worldly nature. It is again what cannot be 
avoided. But what can be avoided is the sorrow and 
grief as mental sufferings. This can be done by recalling 
the fact that it is one of the worldly natures and one of 
the Three Characteristics to occur to everrybody without 
exception. Moreover, to allow the mind to be carried 
away by such a manifestation is to be overcome by an 
unskilful or unwholesome Kamma, whereas to be able 
to remain unruffled and detached is to accumulate a 
Kamma of the opposite nature. If there should be a loss 
at all, let it be the loss on the physical aspect, which is 
uncontrollable. What is the use of suffering a double loss 
by allowing the mind to be troubled as well? Besides, 
to remain calm and detached is to create a mental 
power, which is a mental treasure, for oneself. And this 
is the Noble Treasure that can ‘follow’ its owner 
everywhere, at all times, even in the hereafter. 


Another point worth considering is the Buddha's 
instruction (in the Pafica. An.) as one of the five themes 
of which Buddhists should remind themselves often. This is 
the fact, which is also a worldly nature, that everybody is 
destined to part with the beloved ones and things, there 
being no way to avoid it. This is to be a reminder to all Budhists 
who, having obtained anything pleasant, should not forget 
the fact that sooner or later they are destined to part with it or 
with them, either through loss, decay or even death. This is 
the truth to be accepted as a mental preparation when the time 
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does come for departure or separation. It is then, and by this 
means, that sorrow or grief can be considerably reduced, if 
not yet removed altogether. A confirmation of this can be 
quoted from the Suttanipadta of the Khuddakanikaya as the 
Buddha’s instruction to the effect that a Buddhist should not 
be attached to any new or old thing (and person). Being able 
to do so, he will not, unlike others, be overcome by grief and 
regret. Such is the general instruction to at least reduce the 
impact of disappointment and failure in life. 


b-2) Disappointment in education. The most success- 
ful way to prevent disappointment in this aspect is to apply 
what is called the four kinds of /ddhipada and the abstaining 
from causes of ruin. Both were earlier explained and discussed. 

Another advice can be quoted from the Catukanipata 
of the Anguttaranikaya, which consists of four points as 
follows : 


. To know how to listen effectively. 

. Then to try to listen attentively. 

. To pay attention to the teachers’ instructions. 

. To be hard-working in study such as to be diligent 
in asking questions, in taking notes, and in putting 
to test or practice. 


WN 


These are the causes of success in education. If, 
however, having followed ail those advices, a student still 
meets a failure, he should console himself with the truth that 
possibly it is because he has not made sufficient effort or 
because he has put forth his efforts in the wrong direction 
and thus has missed the point. It is advisable, therefore, that 
he should carefully try again, thereby avoiding past mistakes 
which he has learnt as a lesson. There is no point in putting 
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the blame on thers, since it would cause more disappointment 
and sorrow and, what is more important, an unnecessary 
feeling of hatred or enmity towards other people. 

This is the art of self-survey; self-correction and self- 
admonition advised by the Buddha in the Dhammapada. In 
this aspect, a person’s friends or the company he keeps also 
plays a significant role to be always borne in mind. 


b-3) Disappointment in love and separation from the 
beloved ones and things. 

The means by which to cure or reduce the effect of 
the above unpleasant experience is for Buddhists to remind 
themselves of the fact that this is once again a natural 
phenomenon to occur to everybody in the past, present and 
future, there being no one who is too fortunate to avoid this 
during his life-time. This difference, however, is only in the 
reaction to circumstances, which, of course, varies with each 
individual, depending on the degree of maturity of each. 
Some there are who are so afflicted with the ‘immunity 
deficiency syndrome’ as to be driven insane or to suicide, 
whereas others find it tolerable, although they are not yet 
perfectly immune against it. The Arahant, however, looks at 
such a phenomenon with a perfectly detached attitude of 
mind, always remaining unruffled and unaffected. More 
instruction for this can be referred back to b-1) 

There is a more specific advice regarding disappoint- 
ment in love affair. This is in the Jataka of the Khuddakanikaya, 
where it was mentioned that love is born of two essential 
causes viz. to live together in one of the former lives and to 
help each other significantly in this life. These additional facts 
should serve as reminders and warnings for those who are 
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tortured by disappointment in their love affair. That both lives 
cannot be joined in marriage might be due to the lack of 
those two significant causes and that is why things have not 
turned out to their fulfilment. Such a philosophical attitude 
can help minimise the pain considerably, by the resultant 
thought that both are not yet compatible with one another in 
some way or another, at least not within this life-time. This is 
therefore fair enough. It can also prevent the thought of doing 
harm to one’s rival who has won the hand of one’s lover. As a 
matter of fact, such a violent reaction is nothing but one of a 
barbarian or of an animal. Both know nothing but the use of 
brute force to obtain whatever is desired for. It has been the 
law of jungle life to use such a crude force as the only resort 
by which to fulfill their desires in sex affairs, finding food, 
and rivalling for supremacy. 


b-4) Disappointment in family affairs. A family consists 
of members of various age groups, tendencies and pro- 
fessions, offering problems as varied as its component parts. 
There are the following advices in brief. 


Concerning education, parents are to keep a watchful 
eyes over their children, urging them to make use of the 
earlier described Iddhipdda, to avoid the causes of ruin and, 
what is very important, to be careful in selecting friends, who 
will exert a powerful influence on their behaviour and 
character. 

Regarding behaviour, parents or guardians of the 
children should explain to the children, showing them how 
such a behaviour is conducive to their progress and prosperity, 
whereas other kinds will lead them to disgrace and decline. 
One important thing is to give them as much encouragement 
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as possible in the attempt to stand on their own feet and be 
productive members of society in the future. Do not neglect 
to warn them against making friends with evil people. Also 
tell them how to distinguish evil friends from virtuous ones. 
The four principles of benefit to the obtained in the present 
life, beginning with accepting the challenge of hard work, 
must be explained in deatail. 


Teaching people, however, is a delicate art since one 
individual is not a xeroxed copy of another, each being dif- 
ferent, to a more or less degree, from the rest. Thus some 
can learn quickly,whereas others take a longer time, or much 
longer time. Some can understand merely by giving a hint, 
whereas others need some explanation in brief, and still others 
need far more detailed instructions. There are also a number 
of people who, because of their stubbornness or depth of 
ignorance, cannot be taught or trained at all. This is quoted 
from the Catukkanipata of the Anguttaranikaya, wherein 
there is mentioned another kind of people i. e. those who are 
hopeless, at least within that life-time. They are called the 
untrainable, whom even the Buddha did not bother to teach. 


in case we happen to come across this kind of people, 
it is advisable that we should think that after all we have done 
our best. Whatever happens to them is-then beyond our control 
or responsibility. If even the Buddha did not bother to teach 
them, what wrong should there be on our part when we also 
have to give up helping them? It is their own Kamma that 
they have to be left to their fate in this life. This is how the 
Law of Kamma can be applied after we have tried our best 
and have failed to help. 


b-5) Disappointment in competition. Life in the society 
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of human beings is itself a perpetual competition. To be 
disappointed or be defeated, at one time or another, in such 
a competition is no shame, and if we have tried our best, is 
no fault of ours, either. In fact, people must compete with 
one another in innumerable ways e.g. in education, finding 
work, performing work, in beauty, social status, dress and so 
forth. 


Here there is a fact, although not quite a pleasant one, 
that, as earlier mentioned, each individual is not, and cannot 
be, the xeroxed copy of another. In other words, people are 
born unequal, different, each with a taste, tendency, aptitude 
and, what is more important, a store-house of merit and 
demerit, of his or her own, inherited from his or her past 
lives. Besides, it is next to impossible to find an individual 
who is clever in all respects. Some may be good speakers, full 
of tact and wit, but when it comes to doing, their performance 
is not as good as they are expected. Others are earnest and 
intelligent in carrying out their duties, but they are poor 
speakers. 


As far as studying and working are concerned, the 
following should be borne in mind. ‘lt concerns four types of 
persons enumerated by the Buddha himself in the Catukka- 
nipata of the Anguttaranikaya. 

1. The first type refers to those who have to work 
hard, in fact harder than most other people. They 
also have to face serious obstacles and problems 
which force them to exert their efforts to the utmost. 
Despite this, they take a longer time than others 
before they reap the effect of their labour, which in 
fact they rightfully deserve. 
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2. The second type implies those who, like the first 
one, have to work hard and encounter so many 
problems while studying or working. But, unlike 
the first group, they are in a better position in that 
they do not have to take a long time to reap the 
harvest of their work. Often they can enjoy the 
results of their good Kamma before long. 


3. The third category are those who are unable to 
work as hard or be as earnest as the first one. They 
seem to prefer a comfortable and cosy life, not 
beset with difficulties and hardships. They like to 
‘go slow, taking a rest whenever they feel like it’ 
and as a result it takes a long time before they can 
achieve their goal (but they do not care) 


4. The fourth group is the best of all. By this group is 
meant those whose life and work are smooth and 
easy. Unlike the first group, they do not have to 
progress in a dramatic, risky manner. But like the 
second group, they are blessed with satisfactory 
progress and success before long. 


From the above, it should be noted that the differences 
which seem to be a gross injustice are in fact, from a wider 
perspective and a deeper level of truth, by no means the 
result of favouritism on the part of any divine being anywhere. 
It is the Law of Karma manifesting its functions or its truth 
here. In other words, that an individual is included in any of 
the four categories above is due essentially to his or own 
choice in the past and result of that choice in the present. 
Putting it the other way, they have made their own choice, to 
be in that particular group. For this they have no right to point 
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an accusing finger on anyone. If, however, they are not satisfied 
with the category they are in at present, then they are free, as 
in fact they were, to make another choice,—towards the group 
they think is better, superior or more fortunate. Having made 
the choice, they must work their way, earnestly and labo- 
riously, towards that direction. By this means, if they work 
hard and devotedly enough, they will be changed, or 
upgraded, to the category they prefer. As to exactly when they 
will achieve their goal, this is an individual affair no one can 
predict with absolute accuracy. It depends on how or how 
much they have ‘put their shoulders to the wheel.’ 


A faith in the above truth will give an individual a con- 
fident hope. If he fails this time, he knows that he has not 
made enough efforts for the fulfilment of his goal. If he is 
defeated in a competition, he understands the truth that one 
who beats him must have a greater store-house of merit than 
he has. And this is the manifestation of justice, there being 
no room for an ill will, sorrow or despair. He knows there is a 
time for everything and if he does not give up his efforts but 
works harder he is sure to achieve his goal one day. 


There is a Thai proverb worth noting and explaining 
here. It says to the effect that in such a competition like boat- 
racing or car-racing, the winner this time could be a loser 
next time, and vice versa. This means that no one can hope 
to remain a champion at all times. Sooner or later there is to 
be someone to dethrone him or her. But, the Thai proverb 
goes on, it is next to impossible for one with little store-house 
of merit to compete successfully with another who has 
accumulated so much merit (before birth). This is by no means - 
a discouragement leading to the assumption that once a 
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winner, he cannot be beaten and once a loser, he has no 
hope to win. But it is a warning against looking at anything 
only within this life-time. Indeed it is an encouragement 
to look far back and ahead so that we can have an 
overall picture of all the competitors on the stage of life. 
Since there are some who had undertaken to train 
themselves in any particular field for a very long time 
before they take birth here this time, we cannot but 
admit that they must have had accumulated a far greater 
experience than most of us who are just beginners within 
this life-time. To be defeated in a rival or competition 
by such people is no shame; nor is it a cause for regret 
and despair. In other words, they are like racers who 
started to run long ahead of us or who are able to run 
much faster than we can, being as they are more 
experienced, heavier in weight, stronger in stature and 
longer in legs. All these are nothing but results of their 
own Kamma in the past, which bear fruits in the present. 
There is therefore no shame in being defeated for those 
lighter in weight, weaker in stature and shorter in legs. 
This is the fact to be admitted to prevent the feeling or 
regret or will will. For if we should want to follow their 
foot-steps, then we are free to start doing so now and, 
of caurse, we must be patient and know how to wait 
until our practices are up to the standard to bear fruits 
in the future. 

In short, we can have or be whatever we want to have 
and to be, provied we can afford to pay the price for it, which 
price is rather in the form of courage, resolution and dedicated 
efforts than in that of money. 

b-6) Regarding beauty, it is a known fact that its 
enemy is age, or rather old age, which is inevitable, governing 
everybody, excepting none. At the age of 60 or 70, all are in 
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the same boat, no matter whether they used to be beautiful 
and attractive or not. This ‘boat’ is the condition of repulsive- 
ness, at least without anything pleasant to the eyes. Hence 
the inferiority of physical beauty to that of virtuous qualities. 
This should be a reminder for all, especially women, that are 
often distressed about being not as attractive cr beautiful as 
they think they should be. After all, there is still another kind 
of beauty i. e. one of virtues which is more permanent and 
more precious. Physical beauty, which is said to be but skin- 
deep, lasts no more than half a century. In some cases it fades 
away sooner than that. But in all cases at the age of 60 or 70 
all of us, beautiful or ugly, are now on a par with one another, 
their ‘skin-deep’ beauty having been buried completely under 
the wrinkled skin. 


(c) Political problems. These are common to ll 
countries, both in the field of national and that of international 
levels. They have their respective solutions. As far as internal 
political problems are concerned, they can be solved by 
means of unity, economy, administration, education, and 
religion and also by instructing the people to understand their 
respective duties. With regard to external problems, the 
solutions can be found in diplomacy and humanity. 


(c-1) Unity. It is through this virtue that a community 
of people living together, from a family as the smallest unit to 
a country as the largest one, can maintain its identity and 
liberty. This is true in all ages and at all times. Now unity is an 
effect and can thus be achieved through the fulfilment of its 
causes, which, according to the Buddha, can be considered 
from various approaches viz. the six kinds of Saraniiyadhamma 
or the practices promoting concord (Chakka. An), seven kinds 
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of practices never leading to decline called Aparihaniyadhamma 
(Satta. An.), the four Sangahavatthu or practices of kind help 
(Catu. An.) and the four Divine Abodes of Mind(Brahmavihara). 
There is also a set of negative practices i. e. for avoidance of 
Agati or prejudices through love, hate, fear and delusion,— 
all being requirements on the part of superiors (Catu. An.). 
Reciprocally, the subordinates are required to be respectful, 
not arrogant, to be grateful and make known the superiors’ 
kindness. They are to be docile and reasonable (Khu. Khu. 
and Su. Khu.). These were already mentioned in the parts 
dealing with society. 


Again there were mentioned (Chakka. An.) the practices 
for the people to think kindly of each other, to love and respect 
each other, to help each other and not to resort to quarrelling. 
This means they have the reaponsibility to be united, living in 
the spirit of harmony. 


(c-2) Economics. This is related to the people's financial 
stability. If this is satisfactory, then the economic situation is 
sure to be satisfactory. 


Now, that the people can be financially stable depends 
on several factors. This the Buddha had mentioned both 
negatively and positively. In the first case they are required to 
abstain from the great causes of ruin called Apayamukha 
of various kinds. This was described in Patikavagga of the 
Long Sayings. Positively, they must fulfil the causes for finan- 
cial stability in the present life, of which there are four viz. 
diligence in study or work or to be hard-working or devoted 
in whatever is their duty or commitments. More of them can 
be referred to in the Atthakanipata of the Anguttaranikaya. 


With such responsibilities having been diligently carried 
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out, the people are sure to be blessed with financial wellbeing; 
crimes due to robbers will be reduced considerably; society 
will be more productive and results in the country’s being 
more progressive. This means the government's revenue will 
be increased. Such an increase is sure to be beneficial to 
themselves in the long run, in the form of more and better 
public facilities as infra-structures of the country’s development. 


In Buddhism there were also mentioned the qualities 
of what may be presently called the Minister or Commerce as 
follows : Cakkhuma i. e. discornment or far—sightedness, 
knowing what is and will be wanted by the market, including 
whatever is not and will not be. The second is Vidhura i. e. 
resourceful, knowing in-depth the nature of circumstances 
and the following-up of whatever has been ordered. The 
third is Nissayasamuppanna, having a ‘head’ or tendency for 
this kind of work and responsibility. These qualities, of course, 
should not be limited to the position mentioned above. They 
can be as effectively applied to other position of responsibility 
for other senior positions in the Government. These come from 
the Tikanipata of the Anguttaranikaya. 


With such causes fulfilled, a country can hope to increase 
its income and as a result improve its economic situation. 
Generally speaking, economic problems, be they those of 
smallest unit i. e. the family or those of the country, can be 
said to come from lack of the above-mentioned qualities. 


(c-3) Administration of a native land. This is a very 
significant matter and as such Buddhism, never neglecting to 
pay attention to such an issue, has prescribed several formulas . 
in connection with both the principles and the persons as 
follows : 
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In connection with the principles there are 


le 


The Ten Righteous practices for a king. (already 
discussed). (Ja. Khu:) called Dasabidharajadhamma 
in pali. 


. The Ten Cakkavattivatta or Practices for a Universal 


King. (Pati. An.) (already discussed) 


. Four Rajasangahavatthu or Giving Help (Catu. An.) 


(already discussed) 


. To praise those worthy of praise and blame those 


worthy of blame. (U. Ma.) (already discussed) 


. Four kinds of giving help or Sangahavatthu (Catu. 


An.) (already discussed) 


. Seven Sappurisadhamma or Characteristics of the 


virtuous (Satta. An.) (already discussed) 


In connection with the persons. There are quite a 
number of practices prescribed for different kinds of persons 
as follows: 


a. For leaders such as administrators, executives and 
other senior officials 


ile 


The four Brahmavihara or Divine Abodes of Mind 
(Vi. and Sila Di.) and absention from four kinds of 
Prejudices (Catu. An.) 


. Six principles for leaders such as to have patience 


(Chak. An.). This was already mentioned in the 
section dealing with the leaders. 


. Five practices of leaders such as to help the 


subordinates (Pati. Di.) (also already discussed). 


. Two other principles such as to be resourceful in 


solving problems (Catu. An.) (already discussed). 


. Also another set of seven such as to be wise and 
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fearless (Dha. Khu.) (already discussed) 


. Also another five viz. to be wise, brave, experienced, 


impartial and honest. (Panica. An.) 


. For civil servants in general 
. Four practices such as to be diligent or hard- 


working (Ja. Khu.) (already discussed in the part 
ealing with civil servants) 


. Nine practices such as to be a good leader for the 


people (Ja. Khu.) (already discussed) 


. Four principles such as to know how to speak so 


people will listen. (Catu. An.) already discussed) 


. Another four such as to be well-behaved. (Ja. Khu.) 


(already discussed) 


. Another set of four such as to be respectful towards 


the virtuous and the aged people (Ja. Khu.)(already 
discussed) 


. Another set of five such as to be wise or knowled- 


eable (Ja. Khu.) (already discussed) 


. Another set of nine such as not to speak too much 


(Ja. Khu.) (already discussed) 


. Another set of eight for general practices such as 


to be hard-working and to be mindful and heedful 
while working (Dha. Khu.) (already discussed) 


. Another additional or supplementary set of four viz. 


to know one’s duty, to fulfill one’s duty, not to 
quarrel with superiors and not to practice corruption 
(Ja. Khu.) 


10. Another set of four viz. be grateful, humble, gentle 


in words and also to speak what is beneficial, (Ja. 
Khu.) 


d. For those engaged in fighting such as the military 
and the police forces 


1. Three practices such as to be active (Ja. Khu.) 
(already described in the part concerning warriors) 

2. Another set of six such as to be brave (Maha. Khu.) 
(also mentioned already) 

3. Another set of four such as to be equipped with 

experience (Catu. An.) (already mentioned) 

4. Another set of four such as to be wise in consolida- 

ting army (Catu. An.) (already mentioned) 

With all these responsibilities fulfilled by the leaders 
the civil servants and the fighting forces, together with the 
people in general, the country is sure to progress on a sound 
footing. This, however, is as far as internal matters are 
concerned. With regard to foreign affairs, there will be 
described further in the part dealing with diplomacy. 


c-4) Education. Education is a means by which a 
country is enabled to progress on a sound basis, and by which 
the government and the people can speak ‘in the same 
language’, so to speak. Both sides will recognise the fact that 
they are on an equal footing with each other in the task of 
developing their country. It is education that makes each 
individual knowledgeable with respect to his or her respon- 
sibility in the above-mentioned task. 


Principles of Education. From the Buddha’s point of 
view, there are various sets or rules for practice as follows: 
1. For a teacher, it is advisable to apply the four 
principles (Pati. Di.) as earlier discussed in the part 
dealing with the duties of teachers. 
2. For the students, there are also five practices as 
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their duties. These were already mentioned (pti, 
Di.) 


. The four Iddhipada or sources of success are also 


prescribed for students (Vi. and Maha. San.), which 
were already mentioned in the rules for success. 


. Moreover, they are required to 


know how to listen with understanding; 

listen attentively; 

fix their attention on a subject of study; 

to be devoted to what they have to study. (Catu. 
An.) 


(c-5) Religion. As earlier mentioned, secular knowledge 
can be obtained from teachers in schools; whereas the rules 
of behaviour from the superiors or the families, but the right 
attitude of mind should come from religion. In this respect 
Bhikkhus and Samaneras as representatives of religion play 
an important role in the task of implanting the right attitude 
of mind for the people. This can be done by teaching them 
and by being exemplary to them. This also includes the ability 
to be their refuges so they can turn to in time of troubles and 
miseries, from which they have no way out. 

However, before a Bhikkhu or a Samanera can do so, 
he must be equipped with the following qualifications: 
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To be well-behaved, in order to inspire faith and 
respect on the part of the people; 


. To be knowledgeable in his field of knowledge; 

. To have a spirit of self-sacrifice; 

. To be united with other Bhikkhus and Samaneras; 
. To know his duties and responsibilities and to fulfill 


them. 


Explanation. 

To be well-behaved means 

1. To obey the code of monastic discipline called 
Patimokkha; being thereby self-restrained, 
abstaining from whatever the Buddha prohibited 
and following whatever the Buddha required the 
Bhikkhus and Samaneras to do; 

2. To be self-controlled with regard to the sense-doors 
viz. the eyes, ears, nose, tongue, body and mind. 
This means not to carried away by desire and 
aversion at the moment of coming into contact 
with whatever comes through those sense-doors. 

3. Not to be vivacious, but to be modest ; 

4. To have right views. (Pafi. An.) 


As a matter of fact, there are a number of other items 
of behaviour required of a Bhikkhu, as prescribed by the 
Buddha. The above-mentioned are mere instances. 


1. To be knowledgeable implies the wide and sound 
knowledge concerning the religious principles 
supplemented by some knowledge in the secular 
field. This so that Bhikkhus and Samaneras may 
apply it for the benefit of self-development and 
service, for the sake of teaching and training 
themselves and others, as is required by their direct 
duty (from Manorathapdrani). Hence the importance 
of learning, which is regarded as one aspect called 
Ganthadhura, the aspect of studying, as preliminary 
to the practical aspect or Vipassanadhura the practice 
for the sake of Insight. 


(c-6) To be endowed the spirit of self-sacrifice 
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This is following in the foot-prints of the Buddha 
himself during the long period in which he had undertaken to 
preach his doctrine to mankind. Recalling how he had been 
brought up with all the comforts and luxuries of life before 
his renunciation, we shall see how marvellous it was that he 
should be able to leave behind what all men would die for. 
However, more wonderful is the fact that, after having been 
absorbed in the bliss of Deliverance for weeks, he once again 
was prompted by the great compassion to make known his 
discovery to the peoples that were able to understand it. In 
fact, had he willed it so, he could have retired into solitude 
alone to experience that bliss and would not have been 
troubled with so many problems and difficulties thereafter. 
The forty-five years during which he had _ indefatiguably 
traversed the length and breadth of India bore testimony to 
his great and untrammelled compassion. After his passing 
away his Arahant disciples had shouldered this task for the 
sake of posterity and handed down the tradition and the 
Dhamma to this day. Urged by the same purpose they were 
exemplary of the virtues of compassion and self-sacrifice. It is 
through these qualities of theirs that the Buddha’s Message 
has reached various peoples in the far corners of the globe, 
inspiring the right knowledge and the consequent right 
attitude of mind in those who ‘have eyes and ears.’ Now, 
having inherited the invaluable Dhamma from those highly 
evolved beings, we should not neglect to follow in their foot- 
prints, doing the same thing with the same spirit of self- 
sacrifice. 


Unity in the community of Sangha. So important is 
this quality within the community of Sangha that there are 
many sayings of the Buddha pointing to that effect such as 
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‘Happy is the unity of the community’ (Dha. Khu.) and 
‘leading to prosperity is the unity of the community.’ (Sa. 
Sam.) Obviously the Bhikkhus have undertaken to imbue the 
people with the spirit of unity, the feeling of being ‘one’ with 
other members of the group. What a shame would it be 
should Bhukkhus become an example of discord among 
themselves. Of course, unity is a result of some qualities. 
How much and how long can it be maintained depends again 
on a number of causes. This was earlier mentioned in the part 
dealing with society and unity. They are such principles as 
the four kinds of Sangahavatthu or giving help and the six 
kinds of Saraniyadhamma or practices that are conducive to 
a happy memory of each other. 
Duties. For a Bhikkhu his duties are: 


1. To study the Buddha's teachings or Pariyatti- 
dhamma 
2. To practise what has been studied ‘intellectually or 
Vipassanadhura. 
3. To render service to others in following the 
Buddha’s exemplary life. 
The first two are called self-development, whereas 
the third is called service to others. 
When the Bhikkhus are knowledgeable and well- 
behaved, they will be in a position to be mental refuge for the 
people, also to instruct them on the ways and means for the 


cultivation of right knowledge concerning the religious 
doctrine. This will be also conducive to the development of the 


country and to the solution of a number of the country’s 
problems. 


(c-7) To instil the sense of duty and responsibility in 
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the people. The term ‘people’ here can be divided into two 
categories viz. the administrators and the citizens in general. 
Unfortunately, in many cases the two kinds of ‘people’ are at 
loggerheads with each other. The former often points an 
accusing finger to the latter’s lack of cooperation, evasion of 
taxes and revenues, being prone to crimes and others. The 
latter i. e. the people retort, saying that the former often 
promulgate unjust laws, take advantage of privilege and 
resort to corrupt practices and others. These two categories, 
however, have a number of things, or rather duties, in 
common. Each has one’s respective duty towards one’s family 
and oneself in the small scale, plus another duty towards 
one’s country as a whole. It is this latter category of respon- 
sibility that both sides meet, with each one’s commitment 
overlapping the rest. This is the security and progress of the 
country in which everybody has a part, with none allowed to 
relieve himself of it. As far as this aspect is concerned, 
Buddhism has prescribed vaious formulas for different occa- 
sions. Instances are the seven Sappurisadhamma (Character- 
istics of the virtuous) (Satta. An.), Six practices conducive to 
a loving memory or Saraniyahadmma (Chak. An.), Seven 
practices not leading to decline or Aparihaniyadhamma (Sat. 
An.), For kinds of giving help or Sangahavatthu (Catu. An.), 
and Four Divine Abodes of Mind or Brahmavihara (Sila. Di). 
All these were earlier mentioned. They implant the spirit of 
unity and sacrifice in both the people and the government, 
bridging the gap of understanding between both sides 
whenever there is something problematic or complicated 
arising. If both sides are reasonable, not carried away by 
emotion or individual interests, they will come to undertand 
each other's position and their conflicting nature will be 
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reduced to a minimum. 


As a matter of fact, there may be a number of people 
who appear to be habitually stubborn, refusing to listen to 
anything except their own viewpoints. In such cases, it is 
advisable to remind oneself of the four kinds of people the 
Buddha had mentioned, being compared to the four kinds of 
lotuses in a lotus-pond. This we learn from the Catukkanipata 
of the Anguttaranikaya, wherein were mentioned four kinds 
viz. firstly, those who are quick to learn and understand, not 
demanding so much effort on the part of the teacher, secondly, 
those who need further explanation; thirdly, those who 
require more elaborate explanation and more time, but still 
trainable after all; and fourthly, those who cannot be taught 
or trained by any means. It is this fourth kind of people that 
even the Buddha was unable to make them understand 
anything and as such they are to be left to their own fate. This 
leads to a paradoxical truth that although they are human 
beings like others, yet they are not like other human beings. 

Equipped with the spirit of self-sacrifice, the govern- 
ment and its machinery or agencies will be able to: 


1. honestly and earnestly work for the welfare of the 
people and the progress of the country ; 

2. be regarded as relatives or friends of the people, 
being the ones they can turn to in time of distress; 

3. be endeared by the people, who look to them 
hopefully and respectfully, not as their masters but 
as their own kith and kin. 

4. carry out their responsibilities with a sense of pride 
and delight. 

Now, as far as the people in general are concerned, 
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they will recognise their duties as citizens such as to pay 
taxes and to play their part in the collective security of their 
country; understand where they stand in the development of 
the country and behave accordingly; be willing to sacrifice 
their own comfort for the sake of the country; be united, 
speaking and acting like one person; have religion as their 
moral and spiritual refuge, with the monarchy as the focus of 
their loyalty. 

(c-8) External problems to be solved through diplo- 
macy 

An ambassador representing a country must have 
special qualifications, which the Buddha described as follows: 

1. Eight characteristics required of an ambassador 
such as the ability to listen (Attha. An.). These were earlier 
mentioned in the art of diplomacy. 

2. The following four qualifications are also necessary 
viz. to be wise, brave, experienced, morally secure and 
honest. (Catu. An.) 

3. Also another set of five viz. to take delight in helping 
others, to know how to make friends with others, and also 
how to speak, to be magnanimous and to have the qualifications 
of a leader. Pati. Di.) 

Equipped with such qualities, a representative of a 
country is in a position to solve national or international pro- 
blems, at least to reduce them to a minimum. 

In addition to this, a warm humanity indicating a 
sympathy can have a soothing effect on the other side. This 
may be, for instance, the offering of help, in whatever form 
possible, in time of distress or disaster to the people of 
another country. Whatever hurt feeling there used to be could 
be minimised by such a sincere expression of sympathy. 
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There is a saying of the Buddha, in the Ratanasutta (Khu. 
Khu.) to the effect that the feeling of loving-kindness and 
compassion towards mankind should be promoted. Another 
saying pointing to the same effect may be seen in the Karani- 
yamettasutta (Khu. Khu.) When the Buddha advised his 
disciples to extend their loving-kindness to all sentient 

beings in all directions. His Royal Highness the late Supreme 
Patriarch Prince Vajirafdnavarorasa once said that Loving- 
kindness is the quality to support mankind. Besides loving- 

kindness, the four kinds of Sangahavatthu or ways by 

which to give help to others can also be included in the 

principal practices for the sake of humanity. 


To be shy or self-conscious. This is caused by a kind 
of fear, the fear of making mistakes and thus of being criticised. 
Another cause is the self-suggestive feeling of undervaluing 
one’s own ability. This gives birth to self-imposed assumption 
that one is inferior to the listeners and as a result could be 
made a laughing stock of by them. This is one of the important 
problems of many people that lack self-reliance. To counteract 
such a feeling the Buddha prescribed the following rules. 

1. To have self-reliance or self-assertion. 

2. To be well-behaved. 

3. To be knowledgeable. 

4. To be hard-working in carrying one’s duties. 

5. To have an experience (in what one is going to 

speak) (Parica. An.) 

Equipped with the above qualities, a person will be 
self-confident instead of being self-conscious, knowing he 
has no fault in behaviour that can be a target of criticism. He 
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is then ready to accept whatever challenges come his way. 
The qualities of hard-working and knowledgeable in the area 
of one’s responsibility will contribute to more self-assertion 
and banish nervousness. 


The World-supporter. This refers to Loving-kindness 
or Metta, which steers the world from troubles and turmoils. 
It is a feeling of goodwill towards others. In the extension of 
this quality to all sentient beings, it is advisable to make a 
mental note as described in the Pati. Khu. 

“May all beings... 


1. Not cherish hatred towards each other, 

2. Not do harm to each other; 

3. Not be afflicted with physical and mental sufferings 
and; 

4. Be blessed with physical and mental happiness, 
thereby protecting themselves from sufferings 
and dangers. 


Should most, if not all, the people be able to extend 
their Loving-kindness sincerely to one another, societies at all 
levels would be blessed with wellbeing and peace of mind. 
An intensified development of this virtue was enumerated (in 
the Ekadasa. An.) to produce eleven results beginning with 
the ability to sleep and wake up peacefully and ending with 
being destined to a realm of bliss called Brahma realm after 
the dissolution of the body. 


What has been so far discussed is what concerns part 
of the destination in the realms of bliss. There are also, as a 
matter of course, the opposite destiny leading to various 
realms of Woe. Out-dated or unscientific as it may appear to 
be, the truth is still there, no matter whether there is anybody 
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believing it or not. Truth does nor depend on anybody's belief 
or faith, but when a person’s belief or view is in accordance 
with the truth, his is rightly called Right View or Right Belief. 


REALMS OF BLISS OR HEAVEN vs. REALMS 
OF WOE OR HELL 


It is to be regretted that many a modern man, hearing 
the mention of the terms heaven and hell, just cannot help 
smiling jeeringly, concluding arbitrarily that the matter must 
be a stupid, imaginary idea. This is a self-delusion in that, not 
having a clear understanding of it, they naively think they 
have understood it well enough. More regrettable is the fact 
that some preacher monks are afraid to mention the subject, 
fearing they might be scoffed at and regarded as religious 
cranks, whose brains are filled with intangible, out-dated and 
unscientific subject-matters. 

And what is the result now? Obviously, modern 
people are increasingly fearless and shameless of evils and 
of the consequences to accrue therefrom. Instead, they 
despise the meanings of merit and evil in religious context, 
thereby ridiculing more than before whatever has anything 
to do with the realms of the hereafter. The results are plain 
to see. Modern society becomes frustrated, losing its sense 
of direction; people are more stubborn and unreasonable 
and, worse still, cherish wrong and harmful ideas. They take 
delight in harming or bullying others, thinking they will be 
heroes thereby. They take to stealing, cheating and robbing, 
concluding that it is the short-cut road to richness. They 
unscrupulously indulge themselves in sexual affaris, being 
thereby proud of their sexual charm. Lying and deceiving 
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others are seen as indicative of their eloquence, whereas 
drinking liquor and other intoxications is generally regarded 
as symbols of a he-man or as the status symbol of a wealthy 
class of people. All these serve to encourage many people 
to do more and more evils shamelessly, caring nothing of 
social attitude. They have known all too well how a wealthy 
person is always held in high regard by society, which 
does not care how that wealth has been acquired. This 
attitude, it should be noticed, is far different from one in the 
past, when evil people, however wealthy, were as a rule 
detested by society. As a matter of fact, during those periods 
people had more opportunity to see within monasteries 
drawn pictures of results of merit in heaven and of evils in 
hell, together with sermons on such topics. These had been 
their object-lessons from their childhood. They might not 
have much faith in them when they grew up, yet the fear of 
evils and the shame of doing them were still embedded, to 
a certain degree, within their sub-conscious minds. Should 
they be forced by circumstances to do some evil, they knew 
how evil it was and as a result knew when to stop doing so. 
There was at all times a mental brake to doing evil and at 
the same time a whispering urge to do some good, whenever 
possible, to counter-balance the evil effects. This points to a 
significant difference in the attitudes of mind of the peopie 
then and now. It also explains how society in those times, 
even with far fewer amenities and luxuries than nowadays, 
was far more peaceful, since the people of those times had 
something more sacred for them to obey and check the 
outgrowth of their desires than just the law of the country, 
which commands respect only in the instrumental causes 
i. e. words and deeds, not in the original cause i. e. the mind. 
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In fact, there is another argument that the ever-increasing 
population of the world should also be taken into account 
as an additional cause of moral decline. This is reasonable 
although it cannot belittle or rule out the role of people's 
attitude of mind as the underlying cause of this unfortunate 
syndrome characteristic of the extreme materialistic belief, 
which shuns everything not perceived by the five sense- 
organs. What should be borne in mind is the fact that there 
exists, as earlier discussed in the part dealing with Karma, 
some intangible ‘things’ no less real and powerful than 
what comes within the limited efficiency of our under- 
developed sense-organs. 


Buddhists and War. There are some scholars 
who are afraid that, in time of war or fighting, Buddhists are 
not in a position to defend their country since it involves 
killing, which, of course, is an evil or an offence against the 
first Precept recommended for ail Buddhists. This is a 
complicated issue requiring a multi-lateral approach, being 
of itself a mixture of good and evil, not an abosolute degree 
of any kind of the two opposite forces. It is true and 
undeniable that killing is an evil, but no less true is the 
obligation and commitment to defend one’s country when 
one is in the position to do so (as a soldier, for instance). 
Under such circumstances it has become a responsibility or 
a commitment a Buddhist is not advised to shirk. You do not 
need to possess a degree of philosophy or citizen’s duty in 
order to realise the fact that to fulfill one’s duty for the sake 
of the whole despite the risk of one’s own life is really a kind 
of meritorious deeds. This aspect of Karma cannot be 
dismissed as negligible. It has to be considered in conjunction 
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with the act of killing, which, of course, is a kind of evil 
Such being the case, the act of killing not for fun, but for the 
sake of the welfare of the whole of which one is a member is 
a mixture of both aspects of Karma. Obviously, that their act 
of killing is an evil cannot be denied and as such they have to 
suffer its results, but at the same time (although less obvious) 
that their act of self-sacrifice is a merit cannot be ruled out 
and as such they are rightly entitled to its effects as well. Both 
aspects are sure to accrue to them; to a more or less degree, 
and at one time or another, depending on the weight of motive, 
manner and position in each individual case. This requires a 
case study, which is not in the province of this small work. 

Illustrations of this fact can be seen in Thailand, which 
in former days had been invaded for countless times by neigh- 
bouring countries who aimed at colonising her. The Thai 
kings and their warriors had no alternative but to fight against 
those invaders to defend their homeland, which meant 
defending the nation, the religion and the monarchy, all three 
inter-twined and blended into one. They knew that such a 
defence implied the act of killing, which was an evil. They 
admitted the truth and did not bother to find an excuse. But 
they knew they had to do so for the welfare and survival of 
the three institutions mentioned above. Without the country’s 
independence, the rest could not stand. Moreover, they 
risked their own lives no less, possibly even more, than their 
soldiers. This showed the courageous spirit of self-sacrifice, 
which, of course, is a wholesome quality of mind, call it 
magnanimity if you will. However, of the Five Precepts, if 
they had violated one i. e. the first, they still strictly observed 
the remaining four. Whatever meritorious results to accrue 
from those four cannot be denied them. In time of peace i. e. 
after the war they also undertook to do some other merits 
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such as dispensing charity on a grand scale, dedicating the 
fruits thereof to those killed in the war, be they their own 
soldiers or those on the enemy side. In addition to this, 
whenever possible, they managed to construct new 

monasteries and support the Bhikkhus in various ways in 

order to uphold Buddhism. On some special occasions they 

even sponsored the collection and revision of the Buddhist 

scriptures lost or destroyed in wartime. 

In the Pali Canon there were mentioned in various 
places such as the part called Anguttaranikaya the passages 
describing the results of doing evil and meritorious actions. 
Such passages as a rule ended with ‘Kayassa bheda param 
marana sugatim saggam lokam upapajjati’, which means after 
the dissolution of the body the doers of good will enter the 
realm of bliss, whereas those doers of evil will be destined to 
realms of woe (Sugatim saggam lokam uppajjati and 
Apayamduggatim vinipatam nirayam upapajjati). 

In the Salayatanavagga of the Sanyuttanikaya, the 
Buddha said that the pleasant sight, sound, smell, taste, touch 
and thought are called heaven, whereas the opposite is 
classified as hell. 

It can therefore be concluded that the terms ‘‘heaven 
and hell’’ can be understood on three levels. The first refers 
to the pleasant things coming through the five senses and the 
mind as earlier described whereas the second, being farther 
apart outside ourselves, may be used to imply various classes 
of people in society such as the kings and the wealthy class, 
who live like beings in heaven, surrounded by comforts and 
luxuries that their wealth can provide them in this world. On 
the opposite, which could be regarded as hell, will be seen 
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the miseries of people who live in dire poverty, who are 
afflicted with serious illness and who are imprisoned. These 
are obvious conditions of heaven and hell in another sense, 
one based on the apparent conditions of this world. 


As a matter of fact, there is also mentioned in 
Buddhism the existence of innumerable worlds or world- 
systems. This corresponds with the discovery by modern 
astronomy of innumerable stars and galaxies in the limitless 
universe. Thus we now know that the spaceship Earth our 
home is one of the planets in this solar system. It is also 
thought that there might be human beings like us not only 
on this planet. For there might be others that, although 
much hotter and colder, could somehow sustain life in 
another form. Now, should we be born in such an extreme 
world with regard to weather temperature or form of 
government, it should be regarded as realms of woe in a 
comparative sense. 

On the contrary, were we to take birth in a heavenly 
body that is fer more technologically advanced than we are 
at present, the condition would be far more convenient than 
we could dare to imagine. It could be that a baby born there 
might be something like a test-tube baby in the complete 
literal sense, being nurtured within the scientific laboratory 
wherefrom it would take birth, outside the mother’s womb, 
that is. The food for such beings would be one capsule, 
which could sustain them for the whole life-span. Such being 
the case, there would be no perpetual need for a kitchen, 
bathroom or constant struggle for crude food. The body 
does not smell and there is no pollution or waste matter. 
With the advance of medical science, there is sure to be but 
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few diseases, or perhaps none at all. At the end of the life-span 
the transition will arrive with only a few accompanying 
signs producing little suffering or pain. This is like the 
transition of celestial beings who are said to enocunter just 
some slight warnings such as a token perspiration. The form 
of government there should be something like the patriarchal 
system, the leader being in the position of father and the 
rest his offspring. It is based on love or kindness and 
compassion, there being no form of pressure or punishment. 
Beings taking birth there should be considered born in a 
celestial realm in this sense. 

In the Middnavagga of the Samyuttanikaya, there 
are the passages to the effect that sentient beings wrapped 
in the cocoon of Ignorance and thus overwhelmed by Desire 
are bound to wander endlessly in the birth-death cycle, 
sometimes moving from this world to another while at other 
times vice versa. This cycle of rebirths and redeaths is 
infinite, there being no beginning and no end (until it is cut 
short by realization of Nibbana). 


Another implication of the ‘heaven and hell’, which 
is generally accepted by Buddhists, refer to the Bhava or 
Bhumi (planes or dimensions of life or existence) as 
manifestations or phenomena of the minds that are 
overwhelmed by unwholesome (Akusala) influences and 
those that are bathed in wholesome (Kusala) counterparts. 
In the former case they will be drawn towards the circum- 
stances (i.e. the planes or dimensions of life) that are most 
suitable to the quality of their minds, whereas in the latter 
one they will be moved, or inspired, to the realm that 
answers the degree of their maturity or refinement at the 
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moment. This implication of heaven and hell as another 
less obvious but not less real planes of existence is also 
to be considered if a Buddhist is to understand their 
meaning in all respects intended by the Buddha. 

It is just natural that those believing in the existence 
of heaven and hell after death should be concerned about 
their fate in the hereafter. Their fear, and a resonable one, 
is twofold. They are afraid of experiencing as much 
suffering as, or even more suffering than, their lot in the 
present life. Then they are worried lest they should lose 
whatever they have been enjoying here. The Buddha, 
understanding their fear and worry, prescribed the practices 
leading to a realm of bliss in the hereafter and, should 
they have to come back here once again, the ways and 
means by which their life would not be troubled by such 
misery and wretchedness. Of those practices, of which 
there are several, some will be mentioned as follows: 

1. To have faith, or trust, in what can be trusted 
with reason and confidence such as the moral effects of 
doing good and evil, which survive the physical deaths, 
operating thereby from life to life. 

2. Observance of Precepts, moral behaviour through 
words and deeds, such as the Five Precepts, which 
concentrate on the abstention from harmful behaviour of 
all kinds. 

3. To have the spirit of self-sacrifice. This means 
the practice of sharing one’s happiness, be it in the form 
of wealth, advice or manual assistance, to others, not 
hoarding or grasping them for oneself alone. In other 
words, it is to help other people so they can later help 
themselves. 
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4. To be endowed with discernment, knowing what is 
good and what is evil, what can be made use of and what 
cannot. This so that one can abstain from whatever is evil or 
harmful and do what is meritorious and helpful, to oneself 
and others. (From At. An.) 

Another set of practices are also advised, in addition 
to the above or in case the above are not enough to produce 
the desired results. They are (from Maha. Di.) 

1. Not to indulge in killing, harming others, stealing, 
or committing sexual misconduct. 

2. Not to indulge in telling falsehood, insulting 
words, setting one party against another, or talking non-sense. 

3. Not to covet other’s possessions; nor to do harm 
to anybody. Also to have right views concerning what is good 
and what is evil. 

Aslo another formula (from Nidana. San,): 

1. Not to do evil in deeds such as killing; nor in words 
such as telling lies; nor even in thoughts such as 
covetousness. 

2. To praise the Noble disciples. 

3. To have right views. 

4. To do everything in accordance therewith. 

or, in addition, to strictly observe the Five Precepts 
(Pan. An.) or, according to the following practices, 

1. To have a reasonable faith in what is worthy of 

such faith. 

2. To have a sense of shame of evil, abstaining, out 

of self-respect, from doing evil. 
. To be afraid of results of evil to accrue to oneself. 
4. Not to be given to anger; nor to cherish the feeling 
of anger, knowing how to let bygone be bygone. 
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5. To be endowed with wisdom, knowing reasonably 
what is good and what is evil. (Sala. San.) 

1. Not to be given to anger ; nor to cherish the feeling 

of anger, knowing how to let bygone be bygone. 

2. To be habituated to gratitude, always respecting 
superiors and those who are kind to oneself. 

3. Not to be greedy for gains and offerings. 

4. Not to be attached to fame and honour. (Catu. An.) 

Such are instances of the practices leading to a realm 
of bliss after the dissolution of the body. In case of a rebirth 
here, they will give protection against falling into a miserable 
life. 

It should be noted that, even with such a wide variety 
of paths leading to realms of bliss, there have been so few 
who care to follow them. Most choose the reverse pathways, 
with regret and untold miseries as a result. 

As against the practices or paths leading to realms of 
bliss, there were also mentioned those leading to realms of 
woe, which, paradoxically enough, most people prefer. They 
are: 

1. To be habituated to violating any one of the Five 
Precepts; or to be habituated to killing (physical 
act), or to telling falsehood (verbal act), or to cove- 
tousness (mental evil). 

2. To speak ill of a Noble Disciple 

3. To cherish wrong views such as to regard killing and 
bullying others as being beneficial to oneself or 
cheating as being clever in knowing how to get rich 
quick. 

4. To act accordingly (Nidana. Sam.) 
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OR 


. To habitually indulge in any one of the following 


evils: killing, doing harm to others, robbing or 
cheating, committing sexual misconduct. 


. To tell falsehood, speaking insulting words, setting 


one party against another or talking non-sense. 


. To indulge also in covetousness, in thoughts of 


harming others, or to regard good as evil and vice 
versa (Maha. Di.) 
OR 


. To be given to anger and always cherish the feeling 


of anger. 


. To have a habit of ingratitude, never respecting those 


who are kind. 


. To be extremely miserly and greedy, never sharing 


one’s own gains but always envying others’. 
To be attached to honour and fame and regard them 
as the end result. 


This also implies an ill will towards those who do not 
offer the coveted aim. (Catu. An.) 


Nh 


a hw 


OR 


. To have a blind faith, basing it on those not worthy 


of it while detesting the source that is worth the 
faith. 


. To have no shame of doing evil, always following 


instinctive desires. 


. To have no fear of results of evil. 
. To be given to anger and always cherish that feeling. 
. To be immature in wisdom, not knowing what is 


good and what is evil. (Sala. San.) 
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Each of the above-mentioned practices habitually 
followed or indulged in can be conducive to realms of woe. 
Like thick clouds of storm, they eclipse the mind, robbing it of 
its intrinsic light. A person with his mind heavily eclipsed is 
sure to enter a realm of woe at the moment of the dissolution 
of his body. However, there are a number of serious evils 
which are sure to drag their doer to a realm of woe even 
when it is committed only once. They are called the five Anan- 
tariyakamma or worst crimes viz. patricide, matricide, killing 
an Arahant, harming the person of the Buddha, even with 
causing a bruise, and causing a schism in the Order of Sangha. 
(Pan. An.) 


For women. The practice leading to realms of woe for 
women were also made know. They are : to cause an abortion, 
to treat husband with contempt, and to treat husband's rela- 
tives with contempt, (Ja. Khu.) 

Such are instances of how practices leading to realms 
of woe produce two negative effects. Firstly, they lead their 
doers to realms of woe after the dissolution of their bodies; 
and secondly, after they have worked out their retributive 
effects there, they will come to be born in the midst of misera- 
ble conditions in this world. 

There are, as a matter of fact, various other sayings 
of the Buddha pointing to the final effect of doing good and 
doing evil. One such saying should be quoted here. It is from 
the Dhammapada as follows : 

“Different are the results of Dhamma (good) and 
those of Adhamma (evil), the former leading to realms of 
bliss, whereas the latter to those of woe. 
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With the paths or practices leading to happiness and 
suffering in the present life and in the hereafter having been 
explained, it is advisable to know something of the path or 
practices conducive to Nibbana as follows. 


Path to Nibbana. Of all sentient beings, there are, 
according to the Buddha, some who have just ‘a little dust’ in 
their mental eye. As such, they are not satisfied with happiness 
as a result of sensual pleasure, even though it is of such a 
refined kind as one in realms of bliss. They are weary of rebirths 
and the consequent redeaths. For such beings the Buddha 
has prescribed a systematic method of practice more fre- 
quently than the paths leading to birth in realms of bliss. 
However, it can be observed that, despite the Buddha’s 
emphasis on this level, there have been so few of Buddhists 
who are courageous enough to aspire to this achievement. 
They are not mature enough and as such it will take some time 
before they can be convinced of the drawbacks of life in the 
realms of bliss and of the lofty, immeasurable value of the path 
leading to Nibbana. 

The Noble Eightfold Path is, as its name implies, the 
path leading the aspirants to become Noble Disciples or 
Ariyapuggala in Pali term. It consists of eight elements or 
factors viz. Right Views, implying the view recognising the 
truth that birth is suffering. The second is Right Intention viz. 
the intention to abandon sensual pleasures, and to do harm 
to nobody. Third comes Right Speech viz. to speak the truth, 
not to insult or to set one party against another and not to 
speak non-sense. The fourth is Right Actions, which include 
not to kill, to steal or to commit sexual misconduct (for lay 
disciples) and to practise celibacy (for Bhikkhus). Next is Right 
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Livelihood i. e. to abstain from non-Buddhist occupations such 
as to trade in arms and human beings. The sixth is Right 
Efforts, meaning the fourfold effort to prevent the birth of 
non-existing evils, to do away with the existing evils, to develop 
the merits that are still non-existing and to maintain or preserve 
the merits that are already existing. Next is Right Mindfulness 
i.e. one based on the body, sensations, fluctuations of mind 
and phemomena. The last is Right Meditation implying the 
attainment of the Jhana or Absorption. 


The ten Sammatta (Right things). This is addition to 
the Noble Eightfold Path, with two more items added viz. Right 
Understanding or Samma Nana, referring to the right under- 
standing or knowledge of the truths concerning the Three 
Common Characteristics viz. all conditioned phenomena are 
changeable, and destructible and all phenomenas are Anatta 
i.e. non-self or nonsubstantial. The tenth is called Samma Vimutti 


or Right Deliverance i.e. the Deliverance from all defilements. 
(Dasaka. An.) 


Bojjhanga (Constituents of Enlightenment). There are 
seven of themas follows. Satior Mindfulness, Dhammavicaya or 
the choice of dhamma practices, Exertion or Viriya,Ecstasy or 
Piti, Tranquility or Passaddhi, Meditation or Samdaddhi and 


Equanimity or Upekkha in connection with the earlier six steps. 
(Maha. San.) 


Exertion is of four aspects, as earlier mentioned in the 
Noble Eightfold Path (Catu. An). 


Four Foundations of Mindfuiness (already briefly 
explained earlier in the Noble eightfold Path. (Maha. Di.) 
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Iddipada or Virtues indispensable for success. There are 
four viz. preference, patience, perseverance and pondering (or 
discriminating wisdom). (Pati. An.) 


Faculties (Indriya) are divided into five kinds viz. 
reasonable faith, exertion, mindfulness, meditation and 
wisdom. They are regarded as virtues enhancing will power,and - 
can also be called Bala (Force) (Pani. An.) 

They all add up to thirty-seven and are collectively 
called Virtues Conducive to Enlightenment. 


The Four Noble Truths. These Truths are called 
Noble in that they are the means realisation of which enables 
the aspirant to uproot all kinds and levels of Sufferings and 
Defilements. It is such realisation that has transformed the 
prince-monk Siddhattha into an All-Enlightened Buddha. 


There are four aspects of these Truth viz. Suffering, 
which includes, among others, birth, old age, death and other 
physical and mental phenomena. To know or rather to realise 
firsthand such phenomena as they are is called realisation 
of suffering. 


The second is the Cause (of Suffering), implying the 
three categories viz. Sensual Desire or the Desire to have, the 
Desire to Be and the Desire not to have nor to be (called 
Kamatanha, Bhavatanha and the Vibhavatanha respec- 
tively). Realisation of these Desires as they are is called 
Realisation of the Causes (of Suffering). It should be noted 
that for Desire to be the cause of Suffering it must be coupled 
with delight. The Desire to attain to Nibbana is not regarded 
as the cause of Suffering in that it leads to the end of Desire, 
not to more of it. 
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The third is Nibbana or Extinction (of Suffering) in all 
respects. Realisation of the Truth that Desire eliminated is 
realisation of the Extinction. 


The Fourth is Magga or the Path leading to that 
Extinction. It consists of eight elements earlier described and 
is thus called the Noble Eightfold Path. Realisation of the Truth 


that the Path leads to the end of suffering is called realisation 
of the Path. 


It is realisation of these four Noble Truths through 
Insight (hana) that leads an aspirant to attainment of Nibbana, 
that has transformed the prince-monk Siddhattha into an All- 
Enlightenment Buddha and that has transformed other disciples 
of the Buddha into Noble Disciples of various levels beginning 
with the Streem-winners. That the aspirants nowadays cannot 
yet attain to such a level is because their knowledge is still 
secondhand i. e. is through books or memory; it is not yet 
firsthand, which is the meaning implied by the term Realisa- 
tion. 

All the previously mentioned Dhamma, or practices, 
can in this sense be summed up under three heading viz. Sila 
(Precepts), Samadhi (Meditation) and Pafina (Wisdom) (from 
Tika. An). Only when these three have been developed to 
perfection can attainment of Nibbana be realised. 


Following are explanations of the three steps of practice 
viz. Sila Samadhi and Panna. 


Sila or Precepts imples self-restraint is connection with 
physical and verbal acts, preventing them from falling into evil 
ways such as killing. 
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Samadhi or Meditation means to make the mind 
tranquil and one-pointed, freed of Mental Hindrances, which 
are of five kinds viz. sensual desire, ill will, drawsiness or 
torpor, distraction or irritation and hesitation or doubt. It is 
through subduing these Mental Hindrances that the mind can 
be raised to the lofty level called Jhdna or Absorption. 

Panna or Wisdom refers to realisation of all Conditions 
or Phenomena as they really are. Only through this realisation 
can Right Veiws, as an element of the Noble Eightfold Path, be 
perfected. 

The three steps are inter-related; one cannot be 
perfected without the rest. So said the Buddha in the Mahapa- 
rinibbanasutta (Di. Maha.) 

With Precepts well developed, Meditation is of great 
benefit and value. 

With Meditation well developed, Wisdom is of great 

benefit and value. 

With Wisdom well developed, the mind is Delivered 

from all Defilements. 

For this reason, it is advisable for an aspirant to make 
his mind tranquilled or one-pointed before attempting to 
start the Wisdom level. Also before embarking on the practice 
of meditation, he should develop his Precepts to a reliable 
degree. Hence the advisability of observance of Precepts, be 
they five or eight or more as the reliable foundation for 
Meditation. With meditation made secure by that means 
and Mental Hindrances effectively subdued, the power of 
Wisdom is strengthened. This will enable the mind to realise 
the truths about itself and other phenomena as they really 
are. With wisdom steadily developed to perfection, the mind 
is delivered once for all from Defilements, from all Attachment 


to the idea of ‘], me or mine’. 
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Following are more detailed explanations: 
A sincere and earnest aspirant to the Dhamma of 
Deliverance ance is required : 


LE 


to abstain from shouldering too many (secular) 
responsibilities, to live a simple life (i.e. not being 
fussy or unreasonably particular) and to be content 
with little. 


. to be moderate in food, not to indulge in eating; 
. to be moderate in sleep i.e. to spend as much time 


as possible in exertion; 


. to be well-versed or knowledgeable in the Buddha’s 


teachings; 


. to know how to observe, and be detached from, 


mental fluctuations (Pan. An.) 
OR, in another sense, 


. to have faith in the Buddha’s Enlightenment; 
. to be of fairly good health i.e. not too much afflicted 


by diseases. 


. to abstain from boasting or being hypocritical; 
. to be patient in abandoning evil and developing 


whole-some qualities; 


. to be endowed with wisdom contemplating the birth 


and death (of the conditioned) (Ma. Ma.) 


Self-surrender. For aspirants towards the ultimate 
goal of Buddhism it is advisable, or in fact necessary, to 
surrender themselves to the Buddha or to their Acariya 
(Master) of Insight Meditation before embarking upon this 
difficult, exacting task. The benefits of doing this are manifold 
Most obvious is the development of self-comfidence in face 
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of the threatening influences while dwelling in a place of 
solitude with all kinds of lurking dangers or while there occurs 
a fearful vision during the practice of meditation. Another 
benefit is the opportunity to acquire a competent meditation- 
master who can offer guidance and protection in the course 
of practice, during which the aspirants are easily tempted to 
go astray. The passage for the purpose, as mentioned in the 
Vi.M., was something like this : ‘| surrender myself to the 
Buddha, or to worship the Triple Gem, or to this Acariya with 
his name mentioned.” It is because of this fact that the 
meditation-master appears to be everything to his disciples, 
who look up to him as their supreme guide, being obedient 
to him unconditionally. 

Favourable conditions (Sappaya). Whatever is 
conducive to promotion and progress of the development of 
meditation and insight and is also agreeable to an aspirant’s 
tendency is called Sappaya or Favourable Conditions. Thus, 
a Sendsanasappaya means a place which is favourable for 
Insight meditation development, especially one that is secluded, 
being not a crowded place but a quiet one. Puggalasappaya 
refers to the persons who can encourage and insure the 
aspirants in such practice. Such persons are of great help 
whenever there occurs a doubt or question during the course 
of practice, which, as a matter of course, there will be, sooner 
or later. (Vi. Ma.) 


TENDENCY (Carita). The term implies an inherent 
inclination in a person that makes him or her behave in a 
particular way. According to Buddhism, there are six kinds a 
follows : 
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1) those inclined towards, or sensitive to, lustful 
‘influences. This kind of people are beauty-lovers, having a 
strong desire for whatever is pleasant to the senses. They 
are also tidy, haughty, greedy, egositic and like to show 
contempt for others. They prefer the sweet taste and eat 
slowly. 

2) Those who are inclined towards, or sensitive to, influ- 
ences arousing anger This kind of people are easily irritated, 
being inclined towards losing their temper often. They are hot- 
headed, doing everything briskly, being untidy and given to 
envy. They prefer the sour taste and eat quickly. 

3) Those who are habitually overcome by delusion. 
They are by nature foolish, not preferring reason, slow in doing 
and learning anything. They are stubborn and lack self- 
confidence. They do not prefer any taste in general but usually 
eat a lot. 

4) Those who are given to endless or uncontrolled 
thoughts. They are easily distracted, their minds always flitting 
restlessly from one theme to another. Often they talk too much, 
being at the same time lazy, always in doubt and preferring a 
social life. 

5) Those who are inclined towards faith. This kind of 
people are usually honest, sincere, naive and credulous, being 
also highly suggestible. Thus they lack self-confidence. Often 
their faith can lead them astray, and their assets could be liabili- 
ties to themselves. 

6) Those who are intellectuals. This kind of people are 
intellingent, being thinkers and able to understand easily what 
they are taught. They are not credulous. They do not indulge in 
eating but they work hard and enjoy working (Vi. Ma). 
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Meditation sitting. An aspirant to meditation 
development is advised first of all to observe Precepts in 
accordance with his status (as lay disciples or Bhikkhus). Then 
he should be endowed with what is called Sappaya or qualities 
and environment that are conducive or favourable to the 
development of meditation. After that he is to prepare himself 
with the sitting posture as follows: 

1. The double cross-legged posture. This means to 
cross the legs so that the right leg is on the left one and vice 
versa. The right hand should be on the left one, both being 
on the lap with the thumbs of both hands touching or almost 
touching each other. 

2. The body must be erect, not tilting forwards nor 
backwards, nor even sidewards. 

3. Establish Mindfulness. This is to direct his 
mindfulness towards the theme of meditation, whatever it is. 
Cultivate faith in that theme he has selected. This can be done 
by recalling the fact that the theme had been followed by the 
Buddha and had fully produced the desired effect to him 
before he adopted it as one for teaching others. This is 
therefore evidence of the fact that it is certain to be fruitful 
also to his disciples. Then focus the attention on the theme 
selected. (Tika. An.) 

The posture of double cross-legged posture is the one 
to be. seen in the Buddha images of the Indian or the ancient 
Chiengsan style of Thailand. It does not produce too much 
stiffness and tiredness. In case of drowsiness, when the 
aspirant happens to fall backwards, the legs will not separate © 
because they will remain crossed. In case of a simple cross- 
legged position, with only the right leg over the left one, like 
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_the Buddha image of Sri Lanka or Sukhothai style, when the 
aspirant is overcome by sleepiness and doses off, and falls 
over backwards, the legs will separate. However, this is the 
advice meant for those who are able to do so. In case of those 
who cannot, any position or style of sitting that is comfortable 
for them can be applied. 


Cultivation of meditation. The step that follows, 
after sitting in a position most comfortable to oneself, is to 
make a self-survey of one’s own observance of Precepts, how 
much such a practice is followed and how perfect it is, or 
comes to be. The point of doing so is that if the aspirants are 
sure they have observed their Precepts well enough, they will 
be rid of a guilty conscience and thus be blessed with a degree 
of inner delight. Next, they are advised to rid their minds of 
whatever will block their progress in meditation development 
as follows: 


1. Rid the mind of mental hindrances such as lustful 
desire. 

2. Not to be disturbed or distracted by care and 
worry. This is, in other words, to be armed with 
poise or mental balance. 

3. Establish Mindfulness and Wisdom to safeguard 
the mind from being overcome by emotions. 

4. Contemplate (the pros and cons of)whatever is to 
be adopted, endured and reduced. 

5. Not to be overcome by distraction or worry. 

6. Abandon the thoughts of aiming at sensual 
pleasure and more refined rebirths (which can be 
expected of as results of meditation) 
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7. Abandon unwholesome thoughts such as the 
thought to do harm to others. 
8. Keep physically self-controlled, not to scratch an 
itch or whisk off the disturbing insects. 
9. Empty the mind of mental taints or blemishes. 
10. Determine the mind when it is emptied of such 
taints or blemishes. (Pati. Di.) 

In short, the aim is to rid the mind of cares and worries 
in such matters as abiding places, families, gains, society, 
work and study, including, as a matter of course, lust, the 
latter being most important. Thenceforward, the aspirant is to 
fix his attention on the selected theme. coupled at all times 
with Mindfulness and self-possession. 


Themes of meditation. These are meant to be 
something like an anchor for the mind to hold on to. There are 
in one sense 40 themes classified under 6 groups as follows: 

1) Ten corpses (what is unpleasant to look at but 

reflect the inevitable truth i. e. Asubha) 

2) Ten Kasina (disc and others) 

3) Ten Recollections (Anusati) 

4) Four Divine Abodes of the mind (Brahmavihdara) 

5) Four Formless conditions (Ardpa) 

6) Two determinations (Safina and Vavatthana) 


Explanations : The Ten Corpses refer to the corpses 
in various successive steps of decomposition viz. the bloated, 
the bluish (i.e. discoloured), the festering, the hacked, the 
gnawed, the scathering, the hacked and scattering, the 
bleeding, the worm-eaten and the mere skeleton. 
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The Ten Kasinas imply the ten themes on which to 
focus the attention or meditation so that the mind can be one- 
pointed viz. earth, water, wind, fire, green, yellow, red, 
white, light and space. 


The Ten Recollections are Recollections on the 
virtues of the Buddha, the Dhamma, the Sangha, Precepts, 
charity, celestial beings, death, body, breaths and _ tranquility 
(or Nibbana) 

The Four Divine Abodes of the mind(Brahmavihara) 
are Loving-kindness, Compassion, Sympathy and Equanimity. 


The Four Formless are the themes of the formless 
(Ardpa Jhana) viz. the infinity of space, consciousness, no- 
thingness and neither-Perception-nor-non-Perception. 


The Two Determinations are Repulsiveness of food 
and the conditions of the four ‘elements’ viz. earth, water, 
air, fire. Here it should be noticed that in the four-Kasina 
category the four elements as they physically appear are used 
as themes for mediation, whereas in this kind of Determination 
called Catudhatuvavatthana: the four conditions viz. the 
solidity, the fluidity, the movement and the heat are con- 
templated with the purpose of seeing them as void or 
nothingness. (Abhi. Sam. and Vi. Ma.) 

The choice of a theme for meditation is to be adapted 
to suit the tendency of each aspirant, otherwise the desired 
result cannot be obtained. One who is habitually afraid of 
ghosts, for instance, should not select the themes concerning 
corpses, since he will be overcome by fear all the time and 
therefore cannot keep his mind tranquilled for the cultivation 
of meditation. 
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Another fact is that there are a number of aspirants 
who are not sure what their tendencies are. These persons 
having made a careful self-survey find to their surprise that 
they seem to belong to many categories at the same time and 
cannot decide to which category they particularly belong. 
However, of the 40 themes mentioned above, there are a 
number that can be applied to all aspirants regardless of their 
particular traits or tendencies. These are, for instance, 
recollection on the Buddha, the Dhamma the Sangha and the 
breaths. The earth-disc is also thought to be suitable to most, 
if not all aspirants. 


Progress in meditation development. Progress in 
the attempt for meditation development, whatever theme has 
been chosen, takes time and demands a painstaking effort. 
Quite a number of aspirants having chosen a theme and made 
earnest attempts for some time, become discouraged when 
they have found to their dismay that the minds appear to be 
incurably stubborn, refusing to be calmed but persisting in 
running wild as before. They are inclined to discourage 
themselves, concluding that they are doomed to an absolute 
and hopeless failure. As a result they give up in despair. This 
is to be regretted. Instead, they are advised to think of the 
fact that each of us is not at the same point on the Path and 
all of us do not progress at the same rate. Those who have 
had a good store of merit previously accumulated are sure to 
be more advanced on the Path, whereas others with a weaker 
strength of will are less advanced and have to take more time. 
But every time they have put forth their efforts, no matter 
whether they have succeeded or failed, they have learnt a 
valuable lesson, although the hard way. And eventually, in 
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absolute truth, all are destined to exert themselves more or 
less to the same degree. If any aspirant feels he or she has to 
work very hard but still progresses slowly, there should be 
no despair. If progress is to be slow, let it be steady, regular 
and persistent. It is through such a kind of efforts that success 
can be obtained and victory finally won. The first hurdle, call 
it the teething troubles if you will, is sure to occur to 
everyone. The mind that is so far uncontrolled is like an 
untrained horse. It protests, and rebels, against whatever 
efforts are adopted to control it. But if the horse-trainer, here 
implying the aspirants themselves, is patient and persistent 
enough, the ‘horse’ will sooner or later be subdued and 
become docile. It is advisable, therefore, for all aspirants not 


to be discouraged and to give up hope just because of such 
‘teething troubles.’ 


Visions during meditation. A problem will sooner 
or later arise to the aspirants who is able to make the mind 
tranquilled to a degree and to whom some kind or another of 
‘vision’ or Nimitta—of which there are an endless variety—will 
occur. These may take the form of, for instance, various 
colours and several other forms such as stars, gems, garlands 
and cloud or smoke (Vi. Ma.) 

Each of such ‘vision’ will as a rule make the mind 
distracted, thus forgeting the theme selected. In some cases, 
when the vision is a pleasant one, the aspirant is ‘hypnotised’ 
so to speak, to be attached to it. As a result the mind will be 
led astray,—losing its way, as it were. Thus there is an overall 
advice that those visions should be ‘overcome’ by means of 
the proper attitude of mind based on Insight. This is to remind 
oneself of the higher truth that there is only the seeing. If 
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what is seen should arise let it do so of its own accord. If it 
should fade away, let it do so by itself. The aspirant’s mind 
must not be overwhelmed by desire for, or by aversion to, 
that vision, whatever it be. The aspirant is therefore advised 
to be mindful of the fact that there is merely the seeing that 
occurs. There are eight methods of dealing with the visions. 
They are explained in details in At. An. and are called 
Abhibhayatana, to overcome the distractions or inhibitions to 
Samadhi (Meditation). 
Causes of Visions 


Visions occur due to some kinds of causes in the past. 
They might be the outstanding results of previous Karmic 
accumulation or they could be remnants of memory of 
something (within this life-time) which was unconsciously 
stored and which happens to surface at the moment, when 
the mind becomes tranquilled enough to provide it an opening. 
What should be borne in mind is that the visions could 
sometimes be real, whereas at other times unreal, being 
thereby the product of illusion or imagination. It is therefore 
important that the aspirants should not be hypnotised into 
thinking that they are at all times real. Often, if not always, 
they are the bizarre products of imagination. This can be seen 
in the cases of those who see the realms of heaven and hell 
exactly as they are painted on the walls or galleries of some 
monasteries. In fact the same things there are also in Burma 
and India and as such the heavens and hells of Thailand are 
to be different from those of India, which again must be 
different from those of Burma. These are nothing but illusions 
and thus should not be taken as real (although, of course, 
there exist the reality of such realms of bliss and those of 
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woe). Another cause of vision there is which is said to be due 
to the Precepts not being carefully or honestly observed. This 
is the warning for the aspirants, be they Bhikkhus or lay 
disciples, to take care of their observation of Precepts as best 
they can, before embarking on this significant step of mind 
development. 


Levels of Meditation and Mental Hindrances. The 
second level of Meditation called Upacara, literally, ‘wandering 
about’ can be rendered the ‘Approach Meditation’ in that it is 
the level approaching what is called Jhana or Absorption. At 
this level the mind is fairly rid of its mental hindrances. In the 
Visuddhimagga we find the following passages : 

“Uppannakalato ca panassa patthaya nivaranani 
vikkhambhitaéneva honti kilesa sannisinnava upacaraca- 
madhina cittam samahitameva.” 


From the time when the Patibhaganimitta (Controlled 
vision) occurs, the mental hindrances are subdued; defile- 
ments are stopped; the mind is calmed down by the Approach 
Meditation.” 


Also another passage : “Upacaérabhimiyam niva- 
ranappahanena cittam samafhitam hoti. 

“Through the abandonment of mental hindrances at 
the level of Approach Meditation the mind is tranquilled. 


This fact is confirmed also in the Mdlapannasaka, 
Middle Length sayings, to the effect that the Mental Hindrances 
are subdued on the level of Approach meditation. This, of 
course, the aspirants are to prove for themselves. 
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When the mind reaches the Approach Meditation level, 
it becomes one-pointed. The Visuddhimagga describes this 
state as follows, “Appanapubbacittesu ekaggata upacdara- 
samadhi,” which means, “the mental one-pointedness to be 
reached before Appana (Attainment) level is called Upacara 
or Approach.” Such a mind is equipped with high power 
which, unless brought out for use, would have such a potential 
power as the reservoir of water behind a dam. It is the mind 
purified of its defilements or hindrances i.e. Nivarana, which 
block it from higher attainment and cloud its seeing power i.e. 
Insight. When the mind has been thus purified or made clear, 
it is able to see things more clearly than before. This is 
confirmed by the Buddha’s saying, Samahito Bhikkhu 
yathabhdtam pajanati’”, which means “A mind endowed with 
meditation sees things as they really are.’’ This saying is from 
Sanyuttanikaya of the Khandhavaravagga. |t can be compared 
to a mirror having been washed off the accumulated dust and 
dirt thereon, thereby giving a clear reflection of everything. 
Or it can be likened to a piece of cloth washed off the stains. It 
can be dyed to absorb any colour. 


It is this kind, or rather level, of mind that can be 
applied for the attainment of Insight or Vipassana, by which 
an aspirant will be able to see things, including his own body, 
as they really are. Such an application of the mind can in one 
sense be compared to releasing the tremendous amount of 
water stored behind the dam for the sake of turning the turbines 
to generate electricity. In scientific terms, it is to transform 
the potential power of the mind into a dynamic one, thus 
making the maximum use of the power within. 
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Next to the Approach level is what is called the Attain- 
ment level or Appana samadhi, which, of course, is more 
profound and more powerful. It is equivalent to attaining the 
lofty state of mind called Jhana or Absorption. Whereas the 
Approach level can be likened to a child learning to walk, the 
Attainment level is nothing but the child able to run about. 


For some aspirants it is necessary to develop meditation 
to the Attainment level before they can attempt to develop 
Insight. This is to purify the mind first of all of the mental 
hindrances until it is blessed with the five constituent factors 
of Jhana viz. Initial thought (Vitakka), sustained thought 
(Vicara), Ecstasy (Piti), Bliss (Sukha) and one-pointedness 
Ekaggata).. This kind of aspirants are called Cetovimutti : 
those who attain to Deliverance particularly through the 
power of meditation. For them a strong degree of meditation 
is required. This means the intense degree of Absorption 
before the mind can be docile. When, however, they want to 
develop Insight, they have to withdraw from the Jhdna stage 
in order to dwell at the level of Approach meditation, where 
contemplation or determination can be done. For another kind 
of aspirants called Pannavimutti i.e. those who attain to 
Deliverance particularly through Wisdom, there is no need for 
such an intensity of meditation power. Only the minimum 
degree i.e. the Approach level is required. From then on they 
manage to develop Insight, advancing straiyht to the point of 
Deliverance. In other words, the former kind can in a sense 
be said to major in meditation, whereas the latter to major in 
wisdom. 
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Psychic Powers. This refers to the words /ddhi or 
Riddhi, the former being Pali whereas the latter Sanskrit. 
Both mean success. Psychic powers can be achieved through 
a number of processes. Following are brief explanations from 
the Visuddhimagga. 

An aspirant with a good store of accumulated merit in 
this area wishing to achieve the ability for displaying psychic 
powers withdraws into the Jhana Samdpatti i.e. Absorption 
levels of Meditation, from the first stage to the fourth one. 
Emerging from the fourth Jhdna he resolves, applying the 
power of the fourth Jhana, that this be so and so. For instance, 
he may resolve that his body be as light as air so that it may 
levitate. Then he withdraws once again into the fourth Jhana 
and emerged for the second time. Now, when he resolves 
once again in the former manner, the body will this time be 
as light as air and can levitate. 

In case an aspirant has not yet accumulated as much 
store of merit, he is required to withdraw into four more Jhana 
states i.e. the four Formless, making them eight Jhdana in all, 
before he is able to achieve such psychic powers as the one 
earlier mentioned. Psychic powers can be manifest in quite a 
number of phenomena such as shortening the way, extending 
the way, walking on water and so forth. 

It is to be noted that the psychic powers as a result of 
Jhana attainment. is also accessible to ancient hermits or rishis 
in the time of the Buddha although they were still worldlings 


or Puthujana, not yet Ariya or Noble Disciples in the Buddhist 
sense of the term. On the contrary, quite a number of Noble 


Disciples of Buddhism were not able to do so. This may be 
seen as, in modern educational terms, voluntary subjects 
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being not compulsory ones for Buddhist aspirants, all of 
whom are free to choose them or ignore them, depending on 
their own tendencies or preferences. However, there is a 
difference, and a significant one, in that achievement of 
psychic powers on the part of worldlings is still subject to 
decline under highly tempting circumstances, whereas that of 
Noble Disciples is absolutely unshaken and secure, being 
never subject to decline under any circumstances. The process 
for such an achievement is quite complicated and may be 
consulted in the Visuddhimagga. What is to be borne in mind 
is the fact that attainment of such powers is only a by-product 
for Buddhist aspirants. It is highly tempting and often produces 
attachment, blocking the way to higher advancement i.e. to 
eradication of Defilements. There is in Buddhism a category 
of Arahants called Sukkhavipassako, all of whom attain only 
the Insight into the Three Characteristics and are not able to 
display any psychic powers. It is said that this kind of Arahants 
made up the majority of the Noble Disciples in the time of the 
Buddha. 
THE FOUR FOUNDATIONS OF MINDFULNESS 
AND THE THREE COMMON CHARACTERISTICS. 


Of the ‘things’ or rather phenomena that are to be 
contemplated or determined as regards their nature, there 
are two to be mentioned here viz. the Four Foundations of 
Mindfulness (U. Ma.) and the Three Common Characteristics 
(Sala. San.) 


The Four Foundations of Mindfulness. This theme 
was praised by the Buddha as being the only superior way 
leading to Purity, transcending grief and lamentation, to the 
extinction of suffering both of the body and the mind, to 
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attainment of the Dhamma to be realized and to realization of 
Nibbana. It is divided into four main sections as follows: 

(1) To be mindful and aware of the body, including 

every component parts (such as the breaths) of it. 

(2) To be mindful and aware of Feelings or Sensations 

of all kinds and degrees. 

(3) To be mindful and aware of the mind, including 

every fluctuations of it. 

(4) To be mindful and aware of the mental phenomena 

of all kinds and degrees. 

(1) Referring to the body, there are the following 

sub-sections viz. 

1 a) Contemplating the in-breaths and the 
out-breaths. 

1 b) Contemplating the postures i.e. standing, 
sitting etc. 

1 c) Contemplating every other movement of 
the body e.g. to step forward and backward. 

1 d) Contemplating the repulsiveness, dissecting 
it into various parts such as the hair, teeth, 
skin, bones etc. 

1 e) Contemplating the ‘elements’ i.e. solid, 
liquid, wind and heat of which the body is 
composed, including the air (space) and 
consciousness. 

1 f) Contemplating the corpses in various 
decomposition stages. 

Following is a brief description and instance of one of 
the above-mentioned items i.e. Mindfulness of Breaths, in 
accordance with the explanation in the Uparipannasaka of 
the Middle Length Sayings. 
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The nominative of address in this sutta was Bhikkhu. 
This was because he was giving instructions to Bhikkhus and 
he himself was also a Bhikkhu. But it is known that the practice 
described in the sutta can be applied to lay disciples as well. 
Thus he said, “Bhikkhu in this Dispensation, O Bhikkhus, 
going into a forest or dwelling under a tree-shade or entering 
an abandoned house is to sit erect, cross-legged, with Mind- 
fulness established. Mindfully he breaths in and breaths out. 
Breathing in long he knows he is breathing in long; breathing 
out long he knows he is breathing out long; breathing in short 
he knows he is breathing in short; breathing out short he 
knows he is breathing out short. Resolving to determine the 
breaths he breaths in and resolving to deterrhine the breaths 
he breaths out; 

In the same manner, thinking he will pacify the breaths 
he breaths in and out ; thinking he will determine the body 
inside and outside he breaths in and out ; thus, while breathing 
in and out, he thinks he determines the body both inside and 
outside; he thinks he will determine the body, its birth, decline 
and both its birth and decline. While he is aware of the body’s 
existence, such awareness exists just for being aware. He is 
not attached to anything in the world. Such is how mindfulness 
of the body as one division in the four foundations of Mind- 
fulness is conducted. 


On feelings or Vedana. The feelings are classified 
as follows: 

1. happiness ; 

2. suffering ; 

3. neither happiness nor suffering ; 

4. happiness associated with sensual gratification ; 
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. happiness not so associated ; 
. suffering associated with sensual gratification ; 
. suffering not so associated ; 
. neither happiness nor suffering associated with 
sensual gratification ; 
9. neither happiness nor suffering not so associated. 
While experiencing happiness or suffering or neither 
happiness nor suffering associated with sensual gratification, 
an aspirant is aware he is experiencing such and such a feeling. 
He determines the feelings (such as happiness) which is inside, 
outside and both inside and outside. He determines its birth, 
decline, both its birth and decline. While he is aware of the 
existence of a feeling, such awareness exists just for the sake 
of being aware. He is not attached to any thing in the world. 
Such is how mindfulness of the feelings, as one division of 
Four Foundations of Mindfulness, is conducted. 


ONO 


Fluctuations of the ‘Mind’. This is to contemplate 
or determine the mind that is 
1. associated with lust ; 
2. not so associated ; 
3. associated with anger ; 
4. not so associated ; 
5. associated with delusion ; 
6. not so associated ; 
7. associated with depression ; 
8. associated with distraction ; 
9. lofty or great (i.e. being in the Jhana state) ; 
0. not so lofty (i.e. not in the Jhana state ;) 
1. still in the inferior status (i.e. not yet in the Approach 
Meditation) ; 


1 
1 
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12. in the superior state (i.e. in the Approach Medi- 
tation) ; 

13. in the meditation condition ; 

14. not in the meditation condition ; 

15. in the condition of deliverance (of the temporary 
kind or of the kind with Defilements being 
subdued) ; and 

16. not yet in the above condition. 


Such is how an aspirant determines the fluctuations 
of the mind inside, outside and both inside and outside. He 
also determines the birth, the decline and both the birth 
and the decline of those fluctutating conditions. While he is 
aware of the existence of those fluctuations, such awareness 
exists just for the sake of being aware. He is not attached to 
anything in the world. Such is how mindfulness of the fluc- 
tuations of the mind, as one division of the Four Foundations 
of Mindfulness is conducted. 


On Dhamma or mental phenomena. This implies 


the various phenomena occurring to the mind, of which, as 
far as this Sutta is concerned. there are five categories, as 
follows : 


. The five Mental Hindrances (Nivarana.) ; 

. The Five Aggregates of Existence (Khandha) ; 

. The Six Sense-organs (Ayatana) ; 

. The Seven Constituents of Enlightenment (Bojjha- 
nga) ; 

5. The Four Noble Truths (Ariyasacca). 


WD 


Only some details of the Five Aggregates are dealt with 
briefly here: 
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A Bhikkhu is advised to contemplate how the 
Aggregate of Form (i.e. body) arises, and then how the four 
other Aggregates arise. This is to be followed by the contem- 
plation how each of the Five Aggregates decline or are 
extinguished. He also contemplates the Dhamma (mental 
phenomena) which are inside, outside and both inside and 
outside ; then he is to contemplate their birth or arising, their 
decline and both their birth and their decline. While he is 
aware of the existence of those Dhamma, such awareness 
exists just for the sake of being aware. He is not attached to 
anything in the world. Such is how mindfulness of the 
Dhamma, as one division of the Four Foundations of Mindful- 
ness, is conducted. 


The above is only a brief explanation of the Mahasa- 
tipatthanasutta. Those who wish to know more details may 
refer to the Sutta itself. In case an even more detailed discussion 
is required, the texts of the Abhidhamma dealing with Citta 
(mind), Cetasika (mental property) Rupa (body) and Nibbana 
may be consulted. The four sections of the said text correspond 


to a certain extent with the above Sutta in this way : Mindful- 
ness of the body is parallel to the section dealing with Rupa, 
Feeling to Cetasika, Mind to Citta, and Dhamma to Nibbana. 

According to the Mahdasatipatthanasutta, an aspirant 
whole-heartedly devoted to its practice is in the position to 
attain to a Noble Path within 7 days at the soonest, or 7 months 
as the intermediate stage and 7 years at the latest. 
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THE THREE COMMON CHARACTERISTICS 


Sabbe sankhara aniccati yada pannaya passati 
Atha nibbindati dukkhe esa maggo visuddhiya. 
Sabbe sankhara dukkhati yada pannaya passati 
Atha nibbindati dukkhe esa maggo visuddhiya. 
Subbe dhamma anattati yada pannaya passati 
Atha nibbindati dukkhe esa maggo visuddhiya. 


“Whenever an aspirant comes to realise through 
Wisdom that all Sankharas (the conditioned) are impermanent 
and changeable and that all Dhamma are without an abiding 
principle, then he becomes wearied of the Dukkha. Such is 
the Path to Purity.” (Ja. Khu.) 

In case an aspirant to the extinction of Suffering finds 
the practice of Mahasatipatthahasutta too complicated and 
frustrating, he is advised to adopt the practice based on the 
Three Common Characteristics or the Three Signs of Being, 
as they are sometimes called. These are : Aniccam, change- 
ability or impermanence, Dukkham or destructibility and 
Anatta or Non-selfness. These are the three cosmic rules governing 
all things therein. 

Sankhara or what is created or conditioned, whether 
by nature or by man, is the coming together of various 
component parts to form what is supposed to be the whole, 
be it living or lifeless. Thus man, animal, house, car and even 
our own thought and emotion, which are included in the 
meaning implied by the Five Aggregates, are also implied by 
the term ‘Sankhara’. 

By the Term Dhamma are meant both the conditioned 
and non-conditioned, the latter referring to Nibbana. The 
Sankhara or the conditioned are governed especially by the 
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law of Impermanence and Destructibility, whereas Nibbana is 
beyond both laws. However, like the Sankhara, Nibbana is 
also Anatta or Non-selfness although it is Visankhara i.e. 
beyond the conditioned. Thus, whereas Nibbana is permanent 
and non-destructible, it is still, like the conditioned or San- 
khara, non-selfness i.e. without the idea or thought of self. 

That the Sankhdra is impermanent, destructible and 
non-self means that it is born through a combination of causes. 
As such it is characterised by birth, decline, fading away and 
disappearance or death. A detailed explanation concerning all 
kinds of Sankhara would be too long and unnecessary here. 
Following, therefore, will be a brief discussion on one of the 
various kinds of Sankhdara. This is the human body and its 
functions or what gives it life or consciousness. All these are 
called the Five Aggregates of Existence. This is based on the 
Three Common Characteristics. 

Stressing Impermanence, the body may be contem- 
plated in accordance with the following saying of the Buddha, 
Anicca vata sankhara uppadavayadhammino 
Uppajjitva nirujjhanti....... 

“Impermanent are the bodies. It is destined to birth 
and decline. Having taken birth, it is destined to extinction. 
(Maha. Di.) 

Such is the fate of the body as a kind of Sankhara. It 
is marked by birth in the beginning, by change in the middle 
and by death or extinction in the end. Having come to be, it is 
sure to cease to be, sooner or later. This is because it is 
subject also to the manifestations of old age, illness and death. 
It is also dependent upon the law of worldly nature such as 
fatigue and deterioration due to hard work. It is exposed to 
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the condition of instability and insecurity, being liable to 
destruction and sensitive to the destructive forces from outside. 
It is the product also of Kilesa or Defilements, Karma or Defile- 
ment-based actions and Vipaka or Defilement-based reaction. 
Such is how the body is at all times subject to the forces of 
impermanence and destruction (Vi. Ma.) 


Referring to the characteristic of Suffering or 
Dukkhata, the body may be contemplated as follows: 


That the body is governed by the law of Dukkha is 
because it cannot remain as it is, being thereby eroded by 
decline and detorioration. It is also the basis of both the 
physical and mental sufferings. It is like being afflicted at all 
times by one kind or another of diseases. As such it needs the 
four requisites for its sustenance. These are: clothing, food, 
sheltering place and medicine. Despite all the cares and 
sustaining elements, it remains a hotbed of diseases of 
endless, uncountable kinds. Hence it is often regarded as 
being a boil, always producing pus and pain in one part or 
another. Furthermore. it is the source from which a steady 
outflow of dirty and ugly things is seen and felt. These 
‘outflows’ besides referring to the physical aspect, can be 
viewed on the mental counterpart as the outpouring of 
Defilement, all based on the identification with, and attachment 


to, body as the source of happiness. It is also sometimes 
compared to an arrow with the piercing power hurting it both 
from inside and outside. Being bulky and heavy. it cannot be 
expected to be flexible and manoeuvrable as it should be. 
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In addition, it can be viewed as being a dreadful burden 
in that it demands dictatorially a devoted care and attention 
to its health. Yet in return it offers no guarantee of security 
against the onslaught of old age, illness and death. In other 
words, it demands absolute care and devotion but ironically 
offers the absolute insecurity and instability, being like a 
tyranny who calls for everything from his subjects while giving 
nothing, or at best little, to them in return. Such is how the 
body should be looked upon as far as the characteristic of 
Dukkha or destructibility or unsatisfactoriness is concerned. 


Referring to the characteristic of Anatta, the body 
displays itself as follows: 

Separated into various parts, the body would be found 
to be void of self, there being no self in its hands, legs, eyes, 
ears and so forth. Each of these parts cannot be called self. It 
is only when they come together that the misleading term is 
invented, being something like a collective noun depending 
for its name on its various parts. Moreover, it is disobedient 
to the orders and wishes, being beyond control. Nobody 
wishes to be old, ill and die. Yet everybody is helplessly 
destined to old age, illness and death. In this respect it may 
be likened to a ‘thing’ borrowed for use temporarily. One 
day—sooner or later—it is sure to leave and go back to where 
it comes from : the planet earth, where its component parts 
belong. As such, it is up to the causes creating it viz. the 
parts, the temperature and the elements and other factors 
whether it should be of good health or poor health. whether it 
should grow old, become ill or die sooner or later. Such is 
how, in brief, the body may be looked upon as far as the truth 
of Anatta is concerned. 
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The above manifestation of the Three Characteristics 
must be determined until they reached a depth beyond the 
intellectual or memory level. At this depth or height, call it 
what you will, will come what may be called realisation, which 
will bring about a disillusioned weariness of the body. With 
this comes the desire to go away from such a condition 
together with the detachment and the abandonment of delight. 
When such an attitude of mind becomes intensified to the 
required extent there comes Vimutti or Deliverance, the 
freedom from the tyrannical influences of Lust, Hatred and 
Delusion, the roots of all evils and the breeding ground of 
identification with the body. Henceforth there is no attachment, 
which breeds the thoughts “‘l, my, he, his’ and so forth. 
Without such thoughts there is no suffering leading to rebirth 
and the consequent cessation of suffering. This is called 
Deliverance, with no more birth to be experienced, the current 
birth, inciuding death, being the final one. So said the Buddha, 
Nibbindam virajjati, viragu vimuccati, vimuttasamim 
vimuttamiti hanam hoti khinad jati..., with the meaning 
described above. 

Deliverance 

In the Dhammacakkappavattanasutta, there are the 
following passages, ‘‘Akuppa me vimutti, ayamamima jati, 
natthidanipunabbhavo: my Deliverance is irreversible, this 
birth of mine is final; there is no more birth from now on.” 

Another verse from Sa. San. is worth quoting here. It 
is : Through Wisdom can man be purified (Pafnhaya parisujj- 
hati). Thus having purified himself of Defilements, having 
been delivered of them and having all of them extinguished, 
a person becomes an Arahant. Such an Extinction or a 
Deliverance or a Purification is Nibbana. 
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From the above it can be concluded that for the mind 
to be delivered from the power of Defilements it must release 
the grips of Attachment and the consequent delight in the 
body. Now, before it can do so it must be tired of the body. 
And before it can be so tired it must exercise the power of 
Wisdom, contemplating the nature of the body in the pre- 
viously described manners : its changeability, destructibility 
and non-selfness or non-substantiality. 


A bird’s-eye view 

A question, or rather a protest, may arise here why 
there should be such an extreme, pessimistic view of the body 
since there is no gainsaying the fact that the body certainly 
offers many things pleasant and delightful which makes life 
enjoyable. The answer is that although the pleasant aspect of 
life cannot be denied, nevertheless the unpleasant counterpart 
which really exists and which forms the intrinsic nature of the 
body cannot be overlooked if we wish to be sincere truth- 
seekers. They are two sides of same coin, as it were, the pros 
and cons of the nature of the body. Both sides must be weighed 
impartially so we can know which one should outweigh the 
other. In case a person does not yet want to have a bird’s-eye 
view or to study the body in all respects, then it is his or her 
freedom or birthright to do so. This depends upon the goal 
each individual aims at. 


NIBBANA. Possibly the most outstanding saying of 
the Buddha referring to Nibbana should be ‘Nibbanam 
paramam sukham, Nibbana is the highest bliss (from the 
Dhammapada). Here is should be borne in mind that the 
Bliss or Happiness of Nibbana is not such a kind of Feeling 
or Vedana as we usually experience. It is rather the specific 
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sense or context of that term i.e. being by nature void of 
Vedana or Feeling. Venerable Sdariputta’s saying in his 
Dhamma talk with Venerable Udayi can be quoted as a 
confirmation here. The passages run as follows: Venerable 
Sariputta, once while delivering a sermon to Bhikkhus, said 
that Nibbana is Bliss. Venerable Udayi then protested, saying 
it would be impossible for Nibbana to be blissful since in it 
there is no feeling left. In reply Ven. Sdriputta said that 
that Nibbana has no feeling means that it is the real Bliss. This 
implies the fact that happiness that is feeling-based or feeling- 
associated can never be highest due to the fact that it is still 
connected with feeling, which is after all subject to change. 
Another lesson from this is that we should not worry in advance 
meeting trouble half-way, that is, in feeling uneasy over how 
an Arahant can exist or can be happy after his passing away 
since, to our limited intellect, he, or what we suppose to be his 
mind, has been completely extinguished. 

Abosolute purity may be said to refer to Nibbana in 
one sense. In another it can be looked upon as most perfect, 
being thereby absolutely freed of Defilements. As such there 
is absolutely no self-centred attitude, which results in having 
no desire to have anything from anybody, no thought or envy 
whatever. Without the thought of, or the clinging to, self, 
there is only the sense of goodwill towards all and sympathy 
towards everybody. A person having realised Nibbana is 
blessed with the positive aspect of life, being thereby 
courageous enough to face whatever comes its way and never 
resorting to fleeing or denying it. Death of the body, for 
instance, is viewed with disillusionment and detachment. Such 
a peace of mind is unshakable. Such a life, being absolutely 
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without self-centredness, is the most hard-working and most 
fruitful. Never is it a life of laziness or inactivity; nor does 
such a person vegetate. In fact, it is the abandonment of 
selfishness, and this is the most effective driving force towards 
working for the benefit of the many, which, it should be noted 
here, is the unilateral benefit, there being no seeking for the 
benefit of one’s own since there is nothing one has to wish 
for from anybody. Wealth, fame, honour, and progress have 
no place in the mind of such a person. Thus it is obvious how 
a person having realised Nibbana is really the most productive 
member of society. He gives everything he can to others but 
expects nothing for his own from anybody. 


As for how long it will take an aspirant before he or 
she can attain to the realisation of Nibbana, it may be said 
that, quite unlike a course of learning in the university for 
secular subjects, there is no fixed time that can be applied for 
all aspirants. This depends upon at what point on the Path 
each aspirant sets out and how fast each can ‘travel’. This as 
far as the three steps of practice viz. Precepts, Meditation and 
Wisdom are concerned. In special cases described in the 
scriptures, there were mentioned quite a number of them who 
at the end of the Buddha’s sermon, which they had just heard 
for the first time, they were able to attain to various stages of 
the Noble Path, from being the Stream-Winners to the 
Arahants. Those aspirants had an almost perfect treasure of 
merit accumulated in their previous lives. They may be likened 
to a traveller from a distant land who arrived at the gate of a 
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city that was their destination. In their cases, the ‘gate’ swung 
open just at the moment they arrived and as such it took them 
almost no time to enter the city, which was their destination. 
However, there are so many travellers still on the way, some 
being quite a distance from the city. It would take each of 
them different periods of time before they arrived at the 
destination, depending, as earlier mentioned, on how far they 
were from the city and how fast they could travel the rest of 
the journey. 

By the Buddha is Nibbana regarded as supreme, This 
comes from the Buddha’s saying in the Dhammapada, 
“Nibbanam paramam vadanti Buddha”. \n fact there have 
been several expositions of Nibbana in various texts. Generally 
speaking, the Path is one, consisting, in one sense, of the 
three successive steps viz. Precepts, Meditation and Wisdom. 
The methods of contemplation elaborated in the Mahasati- 
patthana and the Three Common Characteristics are the 
functions of Wisdom. Whether and how much each individual 
aspirant can realise those truths is up to the degree of spiritual 
maturity of each. But finally, with persistent efforts and 
dedication, all aspirants are in a position to reach their 
destination of perfection. This may be within this life-time or 
any other life-time in the near or remote future. The criterion, 
or climax, of this is Deliverance or Perfection, when the three 
steps of practices or eight elements of the Path blend into a 
perfect one. In the meantime, what may serve to remind the 
aspirants as a warning against heedlessness and self- 
complacency is the Buddha’s self-reminding passages as 
follows: (from Satta. An.) 

“Kathambhutassa rattindivam vitipatanti.” Days and 
nights Rolling on, what am | doing now? 
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THE BUDDHA’S SAYINGS 


Besides the Buddha's sayings dealing with special 
cases as earlier mentioned, there are also others for 
general purposes, some of which will be quoted as follows: 


1. 


11. 


12. 


Yam ve sevati tadiso : One becomes like the 
person one makes friends with (Va. Va.) 


. Dukkho bdlehi sangamo : To associate with 


evil people brings suffering (Ja. Khu.) 


. Dhiro ca sukhasanvaso : To associate with 


wise people brings happiness (ibid.) 


. Nasmase_ alikavadine : Never trust the indiscreet 


talkers. (ibid.) 


. Vissasa bhayamanveti : Perils follow (misplaced) 


trust (ibid.) 


. Aticiram nivasena Piyo bhavati appiyo : Love 


can be eroded through staying together too 
long 


. Mittadubbho hi papako : Vicious are those 


who turn against their own friends. (ibid.) 


. Papamitto papasakho papa-acaragocaro : One 


with evil friends and companions have evil 
behaviour and frequent evil places. (Pati. Di.) 


. Bhariya parama sakha : A wife is a husband’s 


best friend. (Sa. San.) 


. Bhatté pannhanamitthiya : A husband is a 


wife’s glory. (ibid.) 

Yo ca puttanamassavo : Foremost of all sons 
is an obedient one. (Sa. San.) 

Itthi bhandanamuttamam : Of all belongings 
women are best. (ibid) 
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13. 


14. 


ee 


16. 


IZA 


18. 


19. 


20. 
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22. 


23. 


24. 


Itthi malam brahmacariyassa : Women are 
the blemish of a chaste life. (ibid) 

Balo aparinayiko : A fool should not be made 
chief. (Ja. Khu.) 

Ujjhattibala bala : An evil person finds fault 
with others. (Attha. An.) 

Yo balo mafifati balyam pandito vapi tenaso 
: A fool can be wise through admitting his 
own foolishness. (Dha. Khu.) 

Yo balo panditamani sa ve baloti vuccati : 
A fool is a real fool who thinks he is wise. 
(ibid) 

Suvijano bhavam hoti duvijano parabhavo : 
Whoever possesses good knowlege progresses; 
whoever possesses evil knowledge declines. 
(Su. Khu.) 

Dhammakaémo bhavam hoti dhammadessi 
parabhavo : Whoever prefer Dhamma _ pro- 
gresses; whoever shuns Dhamma declines. 
(ibid) 

Yathavadi tathakari : A virtuous person does 
as he speaks. (ibid) 

Danto settho manussesu : Of all human 
beings superior is one who has trained him- 
self. (Dha. Khu.) 

Atta hi attano natho : One is the refuge of 
oneself. (ibid) 

Natthi attasamam peman : Never is there 
any love equal to self-love (ibid) 

Attané va katam papam attanaé sankilissati : 
An evil doer defiles himself (ibid) 


25: 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


Attanance tathakayira yathaninhamanusasati : 
One should do whatever one teaches others 
to do. (Ibid) 

Attand codayattadam patimanse tamattana : 
One should warn oneself and criticise oneself. 
(ibid) 

Atténanca na ghatesi : Do not kill oneself 
(Ja. Khu.) 

Attanam nativatteyya : Do not be elated or 
vain. (ibid) 

Pamado maccuno padam : Over-confidence 
is the path of death. (Dha. Khu.) 

Sukaram sadhund sddhu saédhu papena 
dukkaram : To do good is easy for good 
persons, but difficult for evil ones. (U. Khu.) 
Sukarani asadkini attano ahitani ca : Easy it 
is to do evil and what is disadvantageous to 
oneself. (Dha. Khu.) 

Yam ve hitafica sadhufica tam ve paramaduk- 
karam : Difficult it is to do what is good 
and advantageous. (ibid) 

Nisamma karanam seyyo : Better it is to 
think carefully before doing (Va. Va.) 
Kalanurdpam va dhuram miyufje : One 
should choose the proper time to do things. 
(ibid) 

Kammam satte vibhajati yadidam_ hinappanita- 
taya : Kamma diversifies beings, making some 
of them crude, whereas others refined. (U. Ma.) 
KalyYanakari kalyanam papakari ca papakam : 
Those who do good receive good; those who 


do evil receive evil. (Ja. Khu.) 
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37. 


38. 


39: 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


Kammuna vattati loko : Sentient beings fare 
in accordance with what they have done. 
(Su Khu.) 

Kamehi lokamhi na atthi titti : There is in the 
world no satiation with sensual pleasure. 
(Thera Khu.) 

Icchaé naram parikassati : Desire drives a 
person (to do endless things). Ja Khu.) 
Anatthajanano kodho kodho cittappakopano : 
Anger produces ruin, making the mind per- 
turbed. (Sat. An.) 

Hanti kuddho samataram : An angry person 
can kill his own mother. (ibid) 

Ma kodhassa vasam gami : Do not be over- 
powered by anger. (Ja. Khu.) 

Kodham ghatva sukham seti : Having killed 
anger, a person stays happy (Sa. San.) 

Khanti sadhasavadrana : Patience forbids 
impetuousity. (Va. Va.) 

Khanti hitasukhavaha : Patience brings forth 
benefit and happiness. (Sa. Ma.) 

Khanti dhirassalankaéro : Patience is the wise 
man’s decoration. (Sa. Ma.) 

Cittena niyati loko : By the mind is the world 
dragged on. (Sa. Sa.) 

Vihannati cittanuvatti : One who obeys 
the dictates of his emotion will get into trouble. 
(Ja. Khu.) 

Cittam guttam sukhévaham : A well-guarded 
mind brings about happiness. (Dha. Khu.) 


50. 


51. 


52. 


53. 


61. 


62. 


Citte sankilitthe duggati patikankha : A mind 
being overwehelmed by Defilement, a realm 
of woe is expected. (Md. Ma.) 

Citte asankilitthe sugati patikankha : The 
mind not being defiled, a real of bliss is 
expected. (ibid) 

Jayam veram pasavati dukkham seti pardajito : 
The victor causes hatred; the defeated are 
overcome by hate. (Dha. Khu.) 

Sabbadanam dhammadanam jinati : The gift 
of Dhamma is superior to all other gifts. (ibid) 


. Sabbarasam dhammaraso jinati : The taste 


of Dhamma excels all other tastes. (ibid) 


. Sabbaratim dhammarati jinadti : The delight 


in Dhamma supersedes all other delights. (ibid) 


. Akkodhena jine kodham : Conquer anger by 


non-anger. (ibid) 


. Asadhum sadhuna jine : Conquer vice by 


virtue. (ibid) 


. Jine kadariyam danena : Conquer miserliness 


by charity. (ibid) 


. Saccenalikavadinam : Conquer the babblers 


by truthfulness. (ibid) 


. Na tam jitam sahu jitam yam jitam avajiyyati 


: Not good is the victory that can become a 
defeat. (Ja. Khu.) 

Tam kho jitam sadhu jitam yam jitam 
navajiyyati : Good is the victory that cannot 
become a defeat. (ibid) 

Atta have jitam seyyo : Better is self-conquest 
(Dha. Khu.) 
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63. 


73. 


74, 


75. 


Tanhakkhayo sabbbadukkham jinati : The 
Extinction of Desire conquers all Sufferings. 
(ibid) 


. Dadam mittani ganthati : The giver creates 


friendship. (Sa. sam.) 


. Sukhassa daté medhavi sukham so adhigacchati 


: A wise man giving happiness to others attains 
that happiness himself. (Pani. An.) 


. Duravasaé ghara dukkha : An ill-managed 


household brings about sufferings. (Dha. khu.) 


. Daliddiyam dukkham loke : Poverty is suffering 


in the world. (Chak. An.) 


. Inadanam dukkham loke : Being a debtor is 


suffering in the world. (ibid) 


. Sanadthd viharatha ma anatha : Be with a 


refuge; do not be without one. (Dasaka An.) 


. Dukkham anéatho viharati : Suffering is one 


who lives without a refuge. (ibid) 


. Sankhdraé parama dukkha : The conditioned 


produce is a great suffering. (Dha. khu.) 


. Akificanam nadnupatanti dukkha : Surfering 


does not befall those who have no lingering 
attachment (to the conditioned) (ibid) 

Satafica dhammo no jaram upeti : The 
Dhamma does not grow old (i.e. it is timeless) 
(ibid) 

Dhammacari sukham seti : A Dhamma-follower 
lives a happy life. (ibid) 

Dhammo have rakkhati dhammacarim : The 
Dhamma protects those who practise the 
Dhamma. (ibid) 
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77. 


78. 
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80. 


81. 


82. 


83. 


84. 


85. 


87. 


88 


Arogya parama labha : Good health is tne 
greatest wealth. (ibid) 

Santutthi paramam dhanam : Contentment 
is the greatest wealth. (ibid) 

Jigaccha parama roga : Hunger is the greatest 
disease. (ibid) 

Vissasa parama fati : \Intimacy (without sexual 
reference) is the greatest relative. (ibid) 

Kalo ghasati bhitani sabbaneva sahattana : 
Time is the consumer of all beings, including 
itself. (Ja. Khu.) 

Khano vo ma upaccagad : Do not let your 
time pass by wasted. (Dha. Khu.) 

Iti vissatthakammante attha accenti manave : 
Advantages desert the youths who neglect 
their work. (Pati. Di.) 

Nakkhattam patimanentam attho balam upac- 
caga : Advantages bypass those who are busy 
calculating the positions of stars. (Ja. Khu.) 
Attho atthassa nakkhattam kim karissasnti 
taraka : Advantages are auspicious by them- 
selves ; what can the stars do ? (ibid) 

Vaso issarivam loke : Power is supreme in 
the world. (Sa. San.) 


. Sadhu kho sippakam nama api yadisakidisarn 


: As for (being skilled in) an art, even one 

kind (perfectly mastered) is enough. (Ja. Khu.) 

Mattannuta sada sadhu : Moderation is bene- 

ficial at all times. (Va. Va.) 

. Lokopatthambhika metta : Loving-kindness 
supports the world. (Va. Va.) 
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89. 


90. 


91. 


92: 


93. 


94. 


95. 


96. 


97: 


98. 


99. 


100. 


101. 
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Arati lokanasika : Envy ruins the world. (ibid) 
Sabbance pathavim dajja ndakatafii- 
Numabhiradhaye : Even the whole earth given 
cannot satisfy the ungrateful. (Ja. Khu.) 
Sakkaro kapurisam hanti : Wealth and fame 
kill the vicious person. (Sa. San.) 

Nimittam sadhurdpaénam katafndkatavedita : 
To be grateful and to make known the benefits 
received from the benefactor are the hallmarks 
of a good man. (Sa. Sa.) 

Brahmati mdatadpitaro pubbacariyati vuccare : 
Parents are called Lord Brahma of the off- 
spring, being their first teachers. (Iti. Khu.) 
Sudassam vajjamanfhiesam attano pana 
duddasam : Easy it is to find others’faults, 
whereas difficult it is to find one’s own. 
(Dha. Khu.) 

Natthi loke aninito : |In this world, never is 
there a person who is not blamed (OR found 
fault with) (ibid) 

Natthi loke raho nama: Never is there in 
the world a secret. (ibid) 

Asajjhayamala manta : Lack of repetition and 
revision precludes experience. (ibid) 
Anutthanamala ghara : Lack of sweeping 
and washing is the houses’ impurity (ibid) 
Malam vannassa kosajjam : Lack of cleansing 
process makes the skin dirty. (ibid) 

Pamaédo rakkhato malam : Heedlessness is 
an impurity of the preserver. (ibid) 

Malitthiya duccaritam : Adultery is an impurity 
of woman. (ibid) 
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104. 


105. 


106. 


107. 


108. 


109. 


110. 


111. 


112. 


113. 


114. 


115. 


Suddhi asuddhi paccattam : Purity and im- 
purity are personal properties (ibid) 

Nafifio afam visodhaye : Never can one 
person be purified for another. (ibid) 

Ukkatthe siramicchanti : \In time of emergency 
a brave man is needed (Ja. Khu.) 

Mantisu akutdhalam : For consultation pur- 
pose, a babbler is not needed (ibid.) 

Apadasu thamo veditabbo : (Latent) capacity 
is known in time of danger. (U. Khu.) 
Sammukha yadisam cinnam parammukhapi 
tadisam : To have an even behaviour both 
seen and unseen. (Sa. San.) 

Yesa sabha yattha na santi santo : A council 
cannot be regarded as such if there is no 
virtuous person. (Ja: Khu.) 

Rdpam jirati maccanam namagottam na _ jirati 
: A person’s body can be ruined, but not his 
name and family. (Sa. San.) 

Appatto no ca ullape : Not having succeeded, 
a person should not boast (ibid) 

Natthi pafihdsama abha : Never is there a light 
equal to Wisdom. (ibid) 

Panna va dhanena seyyo : Wisdom is better 
than wealth. (Ma. Ma.) 

Pafnaya maggam alaso na vindati : A \azy 
person cannot find the path through wisdom. 
(Dha. Khu.) 

Sussisam labhate pafiham : To know how 
to listen produces wisdom. (Su. Khu.) 
Sakacchaya panna veditabba : Wisdom can be 


known through conversation. (U. Khu.) 209 
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116. 


72 


118. 


119. 


120. 


121. 


122. 


123. 


124, 


125. 


126. 


127. 


128. 


129. 


Dukkho papassa uccayo : To accumulate evil 
brings about suffering. (Dha. Khu.) 

Papanam akaranam sukham : Not to do 
evil brings about happiness. (ibid) 

Papani kammani karonti moha : A person 
does evil because of their ignorance (Ja Khu.) 
Natthi akdriyam papam musévadissa jantuno 
: Never will a liar abstain from doing evil. 
(Dha. Khu.) 

Na ghasahetipi kareyya papam : One should 
not do evil just for the sake of eating. (Ja. 
Khu.) 

Vandako pativandanam : Respect produces 
respect in return. (ibid) 

Gunava cattano gunam : Let a virtuous 
person preserve his own virtues. (Sa. San.) 
Pufiham corehi duharam : Merit cannot be 
stolen by a thief. (ibid) 

Pufihani paralokasmim patittha honti paninam 
: Merit is a person's refuge until the hereafter. 
(ibid) 

Na miyyamanassa bhavanti tana : Never is 
there any helper in time of death. (Thera. Khu.) 
Sabbe maccuarayana : A rich man and a poor 
man are likewise destined to death. (Ja. Khu.) 
Na miyyamaénam dhanamanveti kifici : Never 
is there any bit of wealth that can follow a 
dying person. (Thera. Khu.) 

Nekasi labhate sukham : One who eats alone 
cannot find happiness. (Ja Khu.) 

Phatim kayiraé avihethanam param : One 
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131. 


132. 


133. 


134. 


135. 


136. 


137. 


138. 


139. 


140. 


should make progress but should not hurt 
others (ibid) 

Yacako appiyo hoti yaécam adadamappiyo : 
One who asks for is frowned upon (by one 
who is asked for), whereas, having refused 
what is asked for, he is frowned upon by 
one who asks for. (Ja Khu.) 

Na tam yace yassa piyam jigimse : One 
should not ask for what is a beloved thing. 
(ibid) 

Saccam ve amataé vaca : Truthful words are 
immortal. (Thera, Khu.) 

Hadayassa sadisi vacé : Words reflect the 
mind. (Ja. Khu.) 

Mokkho kalyaniya sadhu mutvaé tapati papikam 
: Right words are beneficial, whereas wrong 
words cause trouble. (ibid) 

Viriyena dukkhamacceti : A person can transcend 
suffering through exertion. (Su. Khu.) 
Patirdpakari dhurava utthata vindate dhanam 
: A businessman being properly industrious 
can accumulate wealth. (Su. Khu.) 

Ajjeva kiccamatappam : One should exert 
one’s efforts today. (Ja Khu.) 

Vayametheva puriso yava atthassa nippada : 
A man should persist in his efforts until his 
achievement is attained. (Sa. San.) 

Averena ca sammanti : Hatred ceases through 
non-hatred. (Dha. Khu.) 

Sati sabbattha patthiya : Mindfulness is needed 
in all places. (Va. Va.) 
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141. 


142. 


143. 


144. 


145. 


146. 


147. 


148. 


149. 


150. 


151. 


162. 


153 


Samafine samano titthe : A recluse should 
behave himself as such ascetic (Sa. Sa.) 

Kiccho manussapatlabho : Difficult it is to be 
born a human being. (Dha. Khu.) 

Kiccham maccanajivitam : Difficult (to main- 
tain) is the life of mortals. (ibid) 

Kiccho buddhanamuppa@do : Difficult is the 
birth of a Buddha. (ibid) 

Kiccham saddhammassavanam : Difficult it is 
to (have an opportunity to listen to) the teaching 
of Dhamma. (ibid) 

Sukhaé sanghassé sdmaggi : Happy is the 
unanimity of the group (Dha. Khu.) 

Sukham yaya jara silam : Precepts produce 
happiness until old age. (ibid) 

Abyapajjham sukham loke : Non-hatred is 
the bliss in the world. (U. Khu.) 

Adassanena bélanam niccameva sukhi siya : 
Not seeing an evil person is always happiness. 
(Dha. Khu.) 

Sukho buddhanamuppado : The birth of a 
Buddha brings about happiness. (ibid) 

Sukhaé saddhammadesana : To deliver a 
Dhamma instruction brings about happiness. 
(ibid) 

Sukham supati buddho ca yena metté subha- 
vita: A person with Loving-kindness well- 
developed is happy both while awake and in 
sleep. (Va. Va.) 

. Sabbattha dukkhassa sukham pahanam : 
Eradication of the causes of suffering (i.e. 


Defilements) results in happiness in all places. 
(Dha. Khu.) 

154. Tesam vipasamo sukho : Tranquility (of the 

conditioned) results in happiness. (Ja. Khu.) 

155. Natthi santiparam sukham : Never is there 

any happiness superior to Peace. (Dha. Khu.) 

156. Nibbanam paramam sukham : Nibbana is 

the highest bliss. (ibid) 

The above sayings of the Buddha are extracted from 
a booklet comprising 500 sayings. Most of them come from 
the Anguttaranikaya, whereas the rest from the Dham- 
mapada of the Khuddakanikaya (Dha. Khu.). They represent 
but a fraction of what there are in the whole Tipitaka, 
said in one sense to consist of 84,000 items. 

May this small work be an impetus for those in- 
terested to further and deepen their research. The more 
they can do so, the better they will be able to see the 
inspiring depth and wonder of Buddhism. As a result they 
are sure to be indelibly impressed by the Buddha’s Wisdom 
and Enlightenment. 

Buddham saranam gacchami ; 

Dhammam saranam gacchami ; 

Sangham saranam gacchami ; 

To the Buddha | go for Refuge ; 
To the Dhamma ! go for Refuge ; 
To the Sangha | go for Refuge. 


CIRAM TITTHATU SADHAMMO 


May the religion of the Buddha (Dhamma) 
be for ever established. 
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THE PLAN OF LIFE 


This is ‘the Plan of Life’ 
For Buddhists to study 
So that they can survive, 
Perfecting their duty. 


Here is Buddha’s teaching 
Collected in a nutshell 
To show what's outstanding 
With some details as well. 


They look like glittering gems 
Shining with myriad hues 
Sparkling on a diadem 
Being of priceless value. 


We should select what'ver 
Befitting our status 
So it can be a treasure 
Enriching all of us. 


Buddha’s Dhamma is timeless 
With results all can see 
Within themselves and be blessed 
To a more or less degree. 


Of their earnest practice 
Led by mature Insight 
Coupled with tranquil bliss 
In the world of life and light. 


The life without any plan 
Is a ship without rudder 
Or something like a blind man 
Both know nothing whatever 
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Of how each can proceed 
To destination required 
Dhamma is the light complete, 
Rudder to the ship supplied. 


With compass and engine 
To serve the captain's purpose 
With all the crew determined 
To make efforts in chorus. 


The man’s no longer blind 
He can see all directions, 
Freely makes up his mind 
Success for him is certain. 
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HEAVEN AND HELL 


Several meanings there are of Heaven and Hell 
Buddhists should beware not to rush pell-mell ; 
Nor to take a risk playing Russian roulette 
Going to extreme : that’s a ruinous bet. 
What is the point of worshipping science 
To devalue the meaning of hell and heaven 
Accepting the life only on planet Earth 
To deny life after death and that before birth ? 
Ours can at least offer a sunny ray of hope 
Being far-sighted like a powerful telescope 
Materialism leads only to despair 
At the critical hour it'll cause a nightmare. 


TO MAKE A DAWN OF DEATH 


Let Buddhists make a dawn of death, 
Making use of their birth wisely 
So at the hour of their last breath 
They can march forward with glory, 


With head held high, and self-assured, 
Looking back with a guiltless pride, 
Strolling with steps and hope secured 
Into the world of LIFE AND LIGHT. 


May we Buddhists make a right choice 
And stay away from the sucking mire 
So we can be blessed and rejoice 

In the Noble Fruit of DHAMMA-EYE. 
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